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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR, 


Kaja Raiiiinoliiiii 1103 % tlic founder of the Hrahnia Saiiiaj or the 
Theistie Church of India, was born at Kadhaiia^r, ])eii(^l, iii Hay 
1772, of an ancient and honourable Brahman family. Hia father gave 
him a good education ; he learnt Persian at home, Arabic at Patna 
^whero he studied Euclid, Aristotle and the Koran), and Sanskrit at 
Benares. Although a devout idolater ir l> 03 diood, lie earl^’ began 
to doubt and speculate, and at fifteen loft home to study Buddhism 
in Tibet, whi^rc his (criticisms on Lama-worship g^ve much offence. 
After some y’ears* travel he returned, but, his anti -idolatrous senti- 
ments obliging him to leave home,- ho lived at Benares until his 
father's death in 1803. After this, he spent about ten 3 ^ears in the* 
East India Compan 3 ’*s service, latterlj' as Dewaii or head officer in 
the colle(dion of Kevenucs. During this period he first begat, 
to assemble his fricMids together for evening discussions on the 
absurdities of idolatory, and he also issued his first work, Tuhfat 
ul-Muwahhiddin (*^A gift to H onot heists "). This treatise ivas in 
Persian, w'ith an Arabic preface, and was a bold protest against 
supprstitioii and priestcraft. These proceedings brought on him much 
hostility’, and even ])erse(uition, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta foi 
greater safety'. Here he soon established a little Friendly' Society 
(Atmi^^a Sitbha), which met weekly to read the Hindu Scriptures aiid 
to chant Monotheistic li^’mns. In 1816 he translated the Vedanta 
into Bengali and Hindustani, follov. lug this by a series of translations 
from the IJpanlshads into Bengali, Hindustani and English, with 
introductions and comments of his ow^i. These works he published 
Sbt his own cost and disseminated widely among his countrymen. His 
writings excited much opposition and gave rise to numerous contro- 
versies, in which his ability, tact and learning rendered him fully 
a match for his antagonists. But the deadliest blow he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective* agitation against the rite 
of Sujttce, the burning of living widows on the piles of their deceased 
husbands 
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In 1811 he bau been a horrified >wiineBs of this sacrifice in hiis^ 
elder brother's family, and he had vowchI never to rest until he had 
uprooted this custom, ffe exposed the hollow pretences of its advo- 
cates in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali and English, and pressed 
the matter in every possible way, till at last the tide of public feeling 
turncHl, and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bentinck issued a 
regulation abolishing Suttee throughout all the territories subject 
to Fort William, llammohun was an active politician an(i philan- 
thropist. He built school-houses and established schools in which 
useful knowledge was gratuitously taught through the medium both 
of the English and the native languages. He wrote a suggestive 
Bengali Grammar, of which he published one version in English 
(1826) and one in Bengali (1888). He wrote valuable pamphlets on 
Hindu law and made strenuous exertions for the freddom of the 
native Bress ; he also established (1822) and mainly conducted two 
native newspapers, the Sambad Kaumudi in Bengali, and the MiiraU 
al-AkhJbar in Persian and made them the means of diffusing much 
ust^ful political information. Becoming interested in Christianity 
he learned Hebrew and Greek in order to read the Bible in the ori- 
ginal languages, and in 1820 he issued a selection from the four 
Gospels entitled- -the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and happi- 
ness. This was attacked by the Baptist Missionaries of Berampur,. 
and a long controversy ensued in which he. published three remark- 
able Appeals to the Christian Public in defence of the ** Precepts of 
Jesus." He also wrote other theological tracts (sometimes under 
assumed names) in which he attacked both Hindu and Christian 
orthodoxy with a strong hand. But his personal relations with 
orthodox Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valu- 
able assistance to Dr. Doff in the latter’s educational schemes.. 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission whick 
wac started in Calcutta (1824) by Mr. William Adam, formerly a. 
Baptist Missionary, who, in attempting to convert Rammohna 
tx) trinitarianism was himself converted to the opposite view. This 
Unitarian Mission, though not a theological success, attracted 
considerable sympathy among the Hindu Monotheists, whose Atmi 3 ^ 
Babha had then become extinct. At last Rammohun felt able to 
^ re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 1828, he opened 
the first Brahma Association (Brahma Sabha) at a hired house.. 
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A suitable church-building was then erected and placed in the 
hands of trustees, with a small endowment and a remarkable trust- 
deed by which the building was set apart “ for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Eeing, who 
is the Author and Preserver of the universe.” The new church 
was formally opened on the 11th Magh (January 28), 1830, from which 
day the Brahma Samaj dates its existence. Having now succeeded 
ill his chief projects, Rammohun resolved to visit England, and the 
King of Delhi appointed him envo 3 ’' thither on special business, and 
gave him the title of Raja. He arrived in England on April 8, 
1831, and was received with universal cordiality and respect. He 
watched with special anxiety the parliamentary discussions on the 
renewal of the East India Coinpan.v'8 charter and gave much valuable 
evidence* before the Board of Control on the condition of India. 
This he republished with additional suggestions (“ Exposition of the 
Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India**) 
and also reissued his important “ Essay on the Right of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property.’* He visited France, and wished to visit Ame- 
rica, but died unexpectedly of brain-fever at Bristol, September 27^ 
1883.— The Encyelopoidia Britnnnica. 




INTRODUCTION. 


All eariiCKt attempts at refonn, whether religious, social, iK>liticalr 
or of any other clcscripiiion, arc» hasecl on fait h in thc^ ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice and humanity, which is synonymous with a belief 
in the moral governtiuMit of the Universe. This is an essential ele- 
DMUit in religious belief. One W'ould, therefore, expect to And Raja 
Ktiiiiiiiohun Jtoy, the first all-round reformer in modern India, ** above 
all and beneath all a r<;ligious personality. Thctmany and far-reaching 
ramitications of his proliiic energy werc^ forth-puttings of one purpose. 
The root of Jiis life was rt‘ligion. Jle would never have been able to 
go so far or to move his count rynien so mightily as he did but for the 
driving power of an intense theistic passion.” As in his life so in 
his writings, religion occupies the foremost place. His writings on 
religious subjects arc the most important and most voluminous. Hut 
their very extent and varicjty ar<i apt to puzzle those who may strive 
to lliid out the exact nature of his religious faith. The late Habu 
Uajiiarain Hose had it from his father, a discnple of the Jiaja, that 
the latter before Jiis d<>i)ar<ure to England had foretold that after 
his death varicuis sects would claim him as belonging to their own 
particular ranks, hut he declared that he did iu)t Indong to any parti- 
cular sect. What the* Kuja foresaw has actually taken place. “It 
has been said that Haiiiniolniii Hoy delighted to pass for a believer 
in the Vedanta with the Hindus, for a Christian among the adhtjrents 
of that creed, and for a dis<*iple of the Koran with th<? champions of 
Islamism.* The truth is that his eclecticism eqiialhkl his sincerity.” t 
It would be out of ])lr4ce here to enter into a discuHsion of the que^s- 
tion of his religious i#eiief. Siiflice it to say that he believed in 
pure thcdsin, as his Tuhfnt-ul^MunxihJuddhi on the one hand and 
the Trnst-IX'ed of the Hrahmo Bamaj on the other, in addition to 

His liuhil, ill bis religious c-oiitrovei-Kies with AMiious serts, of tiiking his stand not 
merely upon piii’e reason hut mainly ujuin their b<;i’ipturcs led some people to think that he 
wuH all things to all men. This, of courw?, is a mistake. His eoiitroyersial method 
was meant to convince the followers of different faiiliB that even their scriptures, which 
ihe}*^ professed implicitly to follow, enjoined the worship of the one true God. 

t Thfi Contemporary Krnlution of Keligiowt ThovgJu, hy Count Goblet d’Alvielln, p. 233. 

X For an exhaustive discussion of the subject sec the Raja s biography in Bengali, hj 
Babu Kagendranatli Chatterji, which ought to be trnndated into English. 
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many of his other works, prov^ conclnsivoly. He did not reject any 
trath to be found in any scriptures or in the teachiiipi of any 
prophet or saint ; he revered and accepted truth from all quarters , 
but at the same time he did not accept any book or teacher as 
infallible. It should not, however, be forgotten that though he 
was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance of truth, there are 
reasons to think that he believed in what may he callcMl national or 
^racial manifestations or developments of universal thoisni. His 
partiality (in no narrow sense) for the ethical portion of Christ's 
teachings is evident. But it would be wrong to suppose for that 
reason that he was exclusively or even principally a follower of 
Jesus. In making this statement we do not solely or chiefly rely on his 
prose writings in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English or Bengali. His 
hymns in Bengali, too, in our opinion, afford a correct idea of the faith 
that lay enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart. For, poetry 
springs from a deeper source in the soul than anything that is merely 
didactic, controversial, doctrinal or philosophical. And from the 
Raja's Bengali devotional poetry, one cannot but take him to have 
been a Hindu Thoist or a theistic Vedantist. 

It is sometimes asked whether Rammohun Hoy intended that the 
.society for the worship of one God that he fon ruled should have a 
social counterpart in a religious comoiunity separate from all exist- 
ing ones, such as the Brahmo Bamaj has now lMH*.omc. The question 
is difficult to answer. But from the little study and thought that we 
have lieen able to devote to the subject, it seems to us that at the 
time when he established tlio Brahmo Samaj, he meant it to be sim- 
ply a moeting-gpoiind for people of all sects who wished to unite for 
aivine worship, “ a place of public mfseting of all sorts and descrip- 
tions of pfKiplc without distinction as shall behave and conduct 
themsedves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner fop the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable 
Being who is the author and preserver of the Universe but not under 
•OP by any other name, designation or title peculiarly used for and. 
applied to any particular Being or Beings by an}’ man or set of ftien 
whatsoever.' Art and philosophy, though each is essentially one all 
the world over, have yet found various though flitting garb among 
different peopb^s according to racial, clinia tie and other causes. It 
seems to us, that similarly, the Uaja may have thought- that Theism, 
though at bottom one all over the world, has yet found various expres- 
sion among different ratios ; and though abstract truth is thinkable, 
yet as it finds actual manifestation in some c,oncrcte shape, it is the 
part of wisdom to allow the abstract universal theism in all countries 
4Mid among all races to keep its native shape and colour, in which it 
is embodied, freed, of course, from all that is base and impure, w’ith 
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a broad spirit of toleration for other shapes and eoiours : or in other 
words, he may have believed that Theism is one. and Hindu Theism, 
Hemitio Theism, Ac., are different forms of the same universal faith ; 
and that the future unity of the human race in relij^ion is not to be 
realised by all mankind following the creed of this or that sect, 
but by each nation or race giving up all such erroneous and supersti- 
tions beliefs and pernicious customs and lifeless rituals as clash with 
pure Theism, but in every thing else kee|>ing all that is racy of the 
soil, all that distinctively belongs to the ndigious genius of that nation 
or race, in a spirit of discrirai nating reverence for its own past and 
of respect and toleration for others. 

PrefesKor Monier Williams speaks of him as the first really earnest 
investigator in the science of comparative theologj*, which the* world 
has produced. 

Social customs and ]»ractices have lK>en and are in all countries 
more or less connected w'ith the religious beliefs of the people. It is, 
therefore, only natural that Rammohuii Hoy's programme of religious 
reform should lead on to and embrace social reform. In all countries, 
and specially in India, social reform consists chiefly in doing away 
with the disabilities or sufferings incident to difference of sox or the 
accident of birth. Or, in other words, social reformers have chiefly 
to flght with the spirit of caste and its evils and the subjection of 
women to the selflsh interests and pleasures or supposed interests of 
the male sex. Rammohun Roy's chief claim to the gratitude of Hindu 
womanhood is the courageous and devoted part that lie jilayed in the 
movement for the alK)lition of suttee. lltMiiay or may not have been 
the central figure in that nioveinent, but it must be admitted by all 
that but for his exertions that inhuman cusloin would nol have been 
put down by law so soon as it was. 

Bui to prevent the murder of widows was only to create unoMier 
problem, namely, the amelioration of their condition, it is even now 
a question as to how we can best Indtcr t.lieir lot. Many solutions of 
the problem have been proposed and attompK'd ; their rc-marriagc*, 
giving them such training as to enable them to lead hoiKuirable, use- 
ful and independent lives, so chaiigiug IIh- Hindu law of inlicritancc 
as to make the means of living of lliuclii w idows less precarious, ^c.- 
His*' Brief remarks regarding inodeni encroaciuneiits on the ain*i(wit 
rights of females, atxordiiig to the Hindu Law of inlitiritance,” was 
intended to attain the last object. That the condition of helpless 
widows deeply touched his heart appears also from Ko. VI. of lh<^ 
Sambad Kaumudif which contained "an apjH'al to the rich Hindus of 
Calcutta to constitute a society for the relief of destitute widows, 
upon the principles of the Civil and Military Widows' Fund, estab- 
lished by order of Government." That he >vas earnestly in favour of 
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the edu(*ati()ri of ^voluell is quite clear from many passages in hi» 
writings, such, for instance, as the following : — 

“ Ak Kt tlieir iiil'tfrioriiy in point of umlerblantiiiig, when did you ever uiford then) u fair 
opportunity of i xhlhlting their iiutiual capacity V IIt»w then can you actruHe thorn of 
want of undeiKtiinding ? Jf, after iiiRtruction in knowledg<^ and wisdom, a person enunot 
comprehend or relaiii wluit has l)eeu tsuight him, we may consider him as deficient; but 
as you keep women goiuTally voirl of (Klncalinii and a<*i|uiremeiiis, you caiiuot, therefore, 
in justiee proimiince on their infe.ruir:(j». On thoctmlrary, ijilavati, Hliiinumati, the wife 
of the prince of Kariial, and that of Kalidas, are <*.elel>rated for their thorcuigh* knowledge 
of all tlie Siistras ; moieover. in the VVihaflaraiiyak-Opanishad of the Vajur Veda it is 
clearly stated, that ^ ajnavalkya imparted liiviiic knowledge ul the m<»st dillicidt nature 
his wife Maitr* yi. win* was able to follow am) compleU'ly attain it ! ” 

ItistriK^ iliiih cvcMi with Ills uiilxxiiultKl cMithusiaKiii in woman's 
caiiso :iii(l Ills i iidolaiiga bio energy hccnnUI not take any steps for 
educating girls, widinvodor uniiuirriod ; biit> it may b(‘ safely said 
that, had In* livnl to rotnni homo from ICngland and work how for a 
fow yoars mon*, his contact with tin* comparat ivoly (*idightcnod 
womaitliood of the W(‘sl. would etudaiuly have borne fruit in the 
establisliiin'nt of edu<<at iniial institutions for Itidian girls and women. 
That Miss Mary ()ar|MMit(‘r camo out to India to labour for the good 
of Indian women is ilin* mainly to lier eoiitact. with the. Raja. Regard- 
ing tlio re-marriago <»f idii Id-widows, it is believ(‘d by some that he 
published a luHik advocating its iiitroiliiction but no such production 
has lieon diseovertHl among his works. Jlis biographer, Ibibii Xageridra- 
nath Chatte.rji, says: - “ We liave lusinl tliat. Ranimohiin Itoy used to 
express a des in ^ to his friends that Mn*. re-marriage of child-widows 
should become prm’alent. When In . nit to Kugland, a rumour 
spread evorywiu'n* that on coming I) lome he would introduce the 
custom of the. re-marriagt* of widows. 

It will apii<‘ar from a study of r:< “brief remarks regarding 
the ancicMit. riglils of females” that he w.is opposed to polygamy, 
kiilinism and the practical selling of girls in marriage, lb*, showed 
from the Kliastras that s» c.»i„i marriagos were authorised only under 
certain circumstances, nnd un'.erved . 

■‘Had ii Alagistrat' or ntlu'i* puiiir- olliccr Ihcu iiuiliorizcd by t1ic rulers of the empire 
to receive upplieatioiis fur -laii-. ti.in to a M emid marriagi^ (luring the life of a first wife, 
Rin] to grant liis enoseiit nidy ov, vueb ;wen>^.iii<'n'' as the foregoing Uiiiig sidistaiitiated, 
tlie .iIhjvc Law miglil. have r-nden«l «*n’<Ttoal. and lIuMiistrt si.' of the female sex in 
Bengal, and the r.iimlMM-of Idf:-. w«;'dd lai^e Ih- ii nei*essarily vi-ry much n^dueed.” 

We have no indication in his works of his views on child-marriage. 
Perhaps in his days in IJcngi.1, tliongli siudi marriag(*s must have 
been enstonuiry, thoir c-.iisninmation was postponed to a maturerage* 
thus ni'iiimiy.ing 1 !m* (‘\ il tfi soim* rvtxMit, as is st ill the ease in somo 
provinces of India. I'.nt wit h regard to this item, too, of the social 
reform programme, o-m .'a.!i <*nlv snc'-nlate as to what he would hav^ 
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done had he lived to come back irom Kurland. For, a man, who had 
such innate chivalry in his nature that he would never take his seat 
if any woman of what fank so ever remained standing in his presence, 
could not have failed to ob8€?rv(» th<‘ evil c»IT(*ctK on women of such a 
custom, at any rate afUu* coming in contiict M ith the comparatively 
free and healthy womanhood of the* West. 

That Rammohun Jloy had not failed to obaerve uie evil effects of 
caste wL!l appear from the extract from om^ of his letti^rs printed on 
page 929 of this edition. No. VI Tl of his Samhad Kmimiidi, too, 
prints the plea of a philanthropist [probably liinisidfl, who observing 
the misery caused by prejudices <»f easte, urges the Hindus not to 
debar themselves thereby from mechanical pursuits, but to cultivate 
“ such arts as would ^Mid to th<‘ir comfort, happiness and indepen- 
dence.” Hy crossing the ocean and in other ways, t h<^ Raja, to a great 
extent, broke through Die unreasonable and injurious restrictioi's 
imposed by caste Why he did not or could not do so entire!}', 
is not known to a certainty. Hut. from his conduct in other 
matters, wo should hesitate to aserils^ to liim any mot ives of cowardice 
or 8elf-iut<Test. He publisInHl with a Bengali translation the first 
chaptfir of a Sanskrit work against castes named Uajmsuchif by 
W ri tyun jayachu rya. 

In most things lliija Itainmohiiii Roy was in advaiu'e of his age, and 
rose alwive tin* intlm;m*e of his surroundingK. He, was the pioneer in 
many reform movements. Hut in the matter of t-otal abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, liis views anti practi<*e differed from those of 
most reformers of tlie pr<*st*nt day. lit' was a iiuMltM'ate drinker and 
even quott'd some Shastras in favtuir of tiu* practice There is also 
another matter in which was not in a<lvan<‘(M)f his age. In his 
*• Brief reiM.arks n^ganling tlx' aiiciiMit rights of females,” he B&yH 
that of tilt? IhrtH* modt^s of (’oiuliu't lt*ft to tlx* widows of a polygamous 
man to piirsix*, t Ix' secoixl is ** to walk in tlx' paths of uii righteous* 
ness for tlx'ir uiainteiiaiicc* and iixb*|)encb‘nee." And this he, of 
course^ condemns, aixl tlx*rcby shows liiinsidf f.o Im», as wt‘ otherwise 
also kixiw him to have been, an advocate of social purity. Yet it 
would appt'ar that he found not hing object ionabic in tmt«M*taining his 
guests with tlxMiauttdi and iiiUKic of dancing girls in his ri'isidence. 
For we find in Fanny Parkes' “ Waixlcrijigs of a Pilgrim,” Vol. 1, 
Chap. IV (Residence in Dalciitta, May 1H2.-1), the following passage 

‘Thi* otlirr evoniiig wi- wml ti> a parly givi ii l>y RanuuDlMm lioy, a rich Bengnli 
hftlioo: the grouMflH, whith an* wrri* wi'll illnininati'd, ujmI »*xc«*llent fire-works 

iiapluyed. lii various rooms of tla- lioiise nach girls w tre dancing and singing.” 

It is well known that Kanimohiiii Roy himself foundtnl and helped 
others in founding 8ch<Hds. He t<K)k a prominent part in tin* great edu* 
Sational controversy Ijctwceii the “()rieni:r}lst.s”and tlx* '^Anglicista't 
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and Midod with the latter. But for Kia opposition the clamour of the 
former for thoexcluaive pursuit of Oriental studies would most, 
probably have prc^ vailed. His Lcttn* on English Education to Lord 
Amherst is a remarkably convincing production.* 

was owing, |ierhaps, to this agitation, *' remarks Baba Jogeii- 
dra Chnnder OhoHe on this letter, *^that the foundation-stone of the 
building iiiUuidiMl for the Banskrit College was laid in the name of the 
Hindu College (Kebrnary, 1824), and the Hindu Ck>llege w^as, located 
there together with the Sanskrit College." For the diroc^t and 
indirect benelicial results of Western education we are indebted tc 
Raja Raininohuii Hoy as much as to Lord Macanlay, Lord William 
Bontinck, David Hare, &c. 

Hanimohun Hoy wrote text-books in Bengali on Crariimar, Geogra- 
phy, Astranoniy and Geoinctry. He is the father of modern Bengali 

* One puHHHge in tliiK letter jHiMHemee a Kiiecial intereHt of ito own. It ninn tlitm 
Neither chu iiiiu'lt inipioveineut arise from Hitch H|)ecn)AttonK uk the following whh'h 
are die themes suggested hy the ViKlanta, in what nuinncr is the soul ahsorlied in 
the Deity ? What relatioiiK does it l)ear to the hi\ine Kshciu'c ? Nor will youtlm be 
fitted to be lietter menilHTs of society by the Veilaiitie dis'trines which ii'aeh them to 
believe, that all visible things have no mil existence, that as fat I um, brother, have 
no actual entity, they c»nse(|ueiitly «l»*serve im» real affi'ciitiii. and therefore the sooner 
we eM:u|te from them and leave the world the lM‘ttcr.' 

The inissionaries ad^all4*ed ill the Sainavlmt- Ihrfmti, the last ol)j(‘ctiou, which Raiii> 
moliuu assailed in his Hi-nhmmiiral Motjazme. He further established a Vedanta 
<^ollege. 'J’his seeming jncoiiHisteiicy is exjilaiiied by Miss ('lollett us follows “ The 
teachings of the N'edanta lend tlienisi'lveK to a mnarkahle diieisity of theological inter- 
pretatioii. 'I'hey aro U|){>ealKi to eipially by (inalistic and non-dual istic Hchoola of 
thought. 'Phey <*ontaiii passages which brt*athe a lofty siiul ethical Theism ; in other 
places they seem to eouiifeiiaiu^e a Pant lieisiii that is sini]>)y .\cosmisni-~the denial of 
all fini.e existence ; . . . According as the Vctlanla is taught with or without a proper 
selective adjusliuent of its widely various contents, its value as a subjwt of instruction 
may be set high or low . In ;he ordinary Hindu sidusds it was taught in false ]>erspi«o> 
five, with a discrimination exercised if at all iii[a>onror what was trivial, incorre<;t, 
pcdytheistic. Raniiiiohuu therefoi-e opposed w'ith all his might the suggestion that the 
British (lovernnicnt shonhi fier|)etiiatP or encourage this kind of \ edautic instruction. 
At the same time he saw in the Vedanta righfly handleil and rightly divided " a 
means for leading his countrymen out of their prevailing superstition and idolatry into 
a pure and elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedanfie script iin>H was the lever, 
by which Uammohuii ho]H*<l to lift them into a simpler and nobler faith. Therefore 
he founded the Vedanta (-ollege; and therefore also he contnnerteil the missionanea* 
whbleeale disparagement of the Vedanta. If the missionaries had siurceeded in 
diacrediting the Vedanta, tliey w'ould in Kniiinioliuii's eyes have )>roken down the Inidge 
ndkich enaUed men to pass from Hindu Polytheism to Hindu Theism. He thus com- 
bated both the conaenrative Cliriafian who advocated indiscriminate rejectioii and the 
cxMiaervative Hindu who advocated die indiacrimate retention of Vedantic teaching ; 
and he provided for a diacriminating inatruction in the ancient systein which should 
have the approval of liberal Hindve and liberal Christians." 
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literary prose. He taught his people the use of mark*: of puiictuation. 
There was ill his nature a deep vein of genumr poetry, too; as 
his Bengali hymns show. He was the first to write theistic hymns 
in Bengali. Pandit Raraagati Nyayaratna, a well-known Hindu 
historian of the Bengali language and literature, truly observes that 
•“ they appear to possess the power of melting even stony hearts, of 
making the most irreligious devoted to God and of making hearts 
sunk in wordliness detached from the world.” They are prized by 
theists and idolaters alike. A few them are in Sanskrit. We 
believe an Knglish translation of Itarnniohun’s hymns by Babu 
Mohinimohan Cliatt^^rjet*. M. A., has publish«ul by the Adi 

Brahmo Kamaj of Calcutta. 

His Bengali journal, the Santixtd Kuiunndt^ lirst apptMrtHi in IH2I. 
He is the founder of native journalism in India, 'fh#* HandMid Kaiimiidi 
was not exclusively or chiefly a political publication. It, as well as 
his IVrsian newspaper, Mirat-ut-Akhhnr or Mirror of hitrUigenrr, 
had an educational purpose, too. Besides polities. snbj«‘cts of a 
historical, literary and scientific character wor(» t reated of therein. 

Lawyers of eminence have declartnl that the legal writings of 
the Kaja, such as his “ Brief licMiiarks on Ancient Penmle Rights,” 
“The Rights of Hindus over Auc<‘stral Property according to the 
Law of* Bengal,” would do credit to jurists of the highest standing. 

To the public Rammahun Roy is Is'st known as a religious and social 
reformer. To many he is n\m known Jis a literateiir and educationist. 
But he is not so well known as a political rf‘formc*r and agitator. A 
brief account of his jiolitics may not therefore be tnil of place here. 

Mr. William Adam, a Baptist .Missionary, whose association with 

Raja Kammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the 

following testimony to his love of liberty : - 

“He would be five or not he ut all Lovr of pfih.ijH th.- strongest 

pftaaion of his soul,— I'roodom not of action merely, hut ol ilioii;,^li: This tenacity of 

personal indeptmdence, this sensitive jealousy i>f lli« slifilitpsl a|j|)ro.ich to an encrcwcle 
mant on his mentol freedom was accorapanu-d with u very ni.v pereeptinn of the equal 
lighito of othew, even of those who differed most widely from him.” 

It was this love of lib(?rty thrt was tin? source of all his political 
opinions and the mainspring of all his political activity. It made 
him take interest in and dcjeply sympathise with all political move- 
ments all over the world that had for their object the advancement 
of popular freedom* Some instances may here be given of Ham- 
nohun's cosmopolitan sympathies in the region of politics. 

“ Wh0c the intelligence reached India that the people of Naples aftei- extorting a 
froin their deapotic king were crushed back into aervitude by the Aualrinn 
troupe, in obedience to the joint mandate of the crowned heads of Russia, Prussia, Ansiria, 
Sardinia, and Naples, Rammohun felt it keenly/ 
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In a letter to Mr. Buckingham, dated August 11, 1821, he wrote : - 

“ I nm afraid I must be imder the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depresMed by the late news fioia 

K\irQ(>e From the late unhappy news I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to- 

see liberty universally restored to the nations of Euroi>e, and Asiatic nations, especially 
those that are European colonies, possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing tiinii 
what they now enjoy. 

“ Under these ciit^umstanceH I consider the cause of the Neapolitans us my own, ond 
their enemies us oiu:h. Enemies to liberty and friends of despotisin have never betni, 
and never will be, ultimately successful.' ’ 

“These noble words,” says Miss Collett, “ reveal how profoundly 
Rammohun felt with the late Russel Lowell that “ In the gain or loss 
of one race all the rest have equal claim" ; and that 
“ Wherever wrong is tlone 

To the humblest and the weiik^t, * neath the all-beholding Sun, 

That wrong is also done to us.” 

Rammohun’s Persian weekly Mirat-al-AkUbar contained an article- 
on “ Ireland, the causes of its distress and discontent”. In this he 
dwelt on the evils of absenteeism and the injustice of maintaining 
Protestant clergymen out of revenues wrung from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland. He said : - 

How admirable is the obaervation of Saudi (on whom he mercy !) 

** Do not aay tliat these rapacious niiniKters are the well-wishers of liis Majesty ; 

For in pro|K)rtioii us they augment the revenue of the State, they diminish hie 
popularity ; 

0 statesman, apply the revenue of the king towards the coniioi t of the people ; 
then during their lives they will be loyal to him." 

When the nows of the establishment of constitutional Govern- 
mont ill Spain reached India, he gave a public dinner at the Town 
Hall. Home mouths before his departure for England, news rtwhed 
Calcutta of the latest French Revolution, and, “so great was his 
enthusiasm that," we are told, “ he could think and talk of nothing 
else !” He viewed it as a triumph of liberty and rejoiced accordingly* 
On his voyage to England he landed at the Cape for only an hour or 
two. “Returning on board he met with a nasty accident. The 
gangway ladder had not been properly secured, and he got a serious 
fall, from which he was lamb for eighteen months afterwards and 
indeed never finally recovered. But no iKxiijy suffering could repress 
his mental ardour. Two French frigates, under the revolutionary 
flag, the gl01^iou8 tri-colour, were lying in Table Bay ; and lame as he 
was, he would insist on visiting them. The sight of these colours 
seemed to kindle his enthusiasm, and to render him insensible to 
pain. ’* During the days of the Reform Bill agitation in England, he 
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<K)iiBidered the straggle between the reformera and an ti -reformers 
as a straggle between liberty and opprc^Ksion throaghout the world : 
liotwoen justice and injustice, and lietween right and wrong. He 
publicly avowed that in th<^ event of tlu^ Reform Bill being defeated, 
he would renounce his connection with England. His Persian week- 
ly, the Mirat, did not, however, favourably consider the national 
aspirations of (Ireece. Muhanirniulan sympathy with the Turks 
may ha\e l>een to some extent resnofisible for this attitude to 
•Greece 

We now pass on to the Raja’s 1 ndian pcdical opinions. Our politics 
are sure to be tinged by onr attitude t^iwards British rule in India. 
It is therefore necessary to know what tlie Rjija thought of British 
rule in India in his day. in his autobiography he writes ; 

I proucedpcl on iny traveK suul iliroujE^h different roiintriefi, chiefly 

within, blit Dome lieyoiid, tlie Ixmtids <»[ ILindoosUni. witli u Fe»>ling of greut avei'Mion to 
‘the eHtabliBhinent o£ the British I’ower in India. Whe.i 1 had reached the age of twenty, 
my father recalled me, and reBiorid me to his favour ; after which 1 first saw and began 
1o asusocviate with Eiir.ipeaiis, and siwiu after made myself foleraWy acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and niodemte in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and liecume inclined 
in their favour, feeling iwrauaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead moJW 
speedily and surely to the aihelioration of the native iiihubitants ; ” 

He concluded his “ Pinal Appeal to the Christian Public” 

■^‘by offering up thanks to the supivme Dis|M)ser of the events of this universe, for 
having unexpectedly delivered this <?oiinti'y from tlie long-continued tyranny of its fonner 
Bulers, and placed it under the government of the English, —a nation who not only are 
hleesed with the enjoyment of civil and |K>litk*al lilierty, but also interest themselves in 
promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free inquiry into literary and religious 
•subjects, among those nations to whkdi their influence extemls. 

But Rammohun gave to Muhammadan rule also its due meed of 
praise by mentioning in what respects it was superior to British rule. 
He wrote in his “Appeal to the King in Council” against the Press 
Regulation 

“ Your Majesty is aware, that mider their former Mohammadan Uu]»*rs, tlie natives oi 
this country enjoyed every political privilege in common with Mussulmans, being eligible 
io the highest offices in the Stat**, entrusted with the command of armies and the gov- 
•emment of provintw* and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualifica- 
tion or degrading distinction On aewunt of their religion or the place of their birth. 
They used to receive free grants of land exempted from any payments of revenue, and 
bosides the highest salaries allowed under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge 
large tracts of country attached U) cerUin offices of trust and dignity, while nativea of 
learning and talent were rewarded with numerous sitiiations of honour and eaMlnment. 
Althongh under the British Rule, the natives of India, have entirely loet thie political 
coDseqneaoe ’’.Ac. 
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Some of the oontentB of the earliei* numbers of the Sambo J 
Kaumudi may be given hero : - 

Xo. I. - An appeal to the (aovenii.ient to. the eeUiUiehment of a school for the grotiiitoiie 
Mint ruction of the poor but reapectahle Hindiw. 

X<t IJ. - Humble liddreH^ to the (bivernment eolicitin^ the extenHion of trial bj jury to 
MofiiHHil, Zillii and Provincial (Courts of tTiidi<r;itiire. 

Xfj III.' '\n appeal to the ^ lov'erniiient relieve the Hindu community from the ineon- 
venienre consequent upon there liein/? only one (jhaut ^or the burning of dead 
hodics wlierca-i an iiiuucn-sc .-ifuice of STOund Ikik lieen jaunted for the burial of 
(Christ Ians. 

.Appeal lo ( lovcrnineiii lor the (»reveatioii ol the exportaiion of the frreutest 
part of the pioduce of ri<*e from Ileii^al to foreign ports. 

.Apj^»eal to ^lovcrnmcnt ti» enable the mlddhM'lass of native subjects to avail 
themselves of the treatment of Kiiropt^an physicians. 

•Appeal to the ('ah*utta Ma^’istnites to resort, to rigctroiw measurfs for rclievinfi 
the Hindu inhabitants of. rah’iittu from the si'rious ;;rievanre of Christian ^tUetnea 
dn^Tn^f their hii^/q'ies amon'r-t them and entting and hishing them with whips, with- 
out distinction of sex or np*‘. while thi*y quietly assembled in immense numbers to 
see the image's of their deitii's pass in llie ('liit.|M)r(> I’ojul, when many of them 
through terror and <*onsti'rnatiMn eaiised by the lashing inflictnl on the spectators 
fell down into drains, while others were lrami»led umhu* foot by the <‘rowd. 

Raja Raininohun Roy l>oli«‘v»‘d fhat a frcH* Pi*ess Ik one of the 
boKt Hafeguaifls nflilHM'ty. This eon vietion found expression in bis 
potitions against the Press Itegulation (1) to the Supreme Court, 
and (2) to the King in Couneil. The Prf'ss ordiiiaiiee pi'esrril)ed that 
thenceforf.h no one should publish a newspaper or other periodic*a I 
without having obtained :i lieense from the (lovernor-fieiieral in 
Council, signed by the Chif»f Sf‘eretary. The memorial submitted to 
the iSupr'iiie Court “may Is* regarded as the Ar«H>|)agitica of Indian 
History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark 
in the progress of Knglish culture in the East.” 

This Memorial proving friiitloss. Ranimohun and his 4‘o.adjut<ors 
appeal(Ml to the King in <‘oiinei1. Says Miss Collett; 

‘ I'he upptutl iH one uf the uol)l(*at pieocK of KngliMh to which Ihiinuioliuu luH hi9 
hand. Its Rfatrly periodH and not Icks stately thought recall the eloquriitx* of the gi-ett 
oratorn a cmitiiry ago. hi u laiigiiagr and atyle for ever BHROciated with the glorioua- 
vindiciition of lilirity. If invoket< ngaiiiHl. the arbitrary exercine of British power the 
]»rinciplrs uud tradition-; which are diKtinclive of Britinh History.” 

This Memorial, too, proved unavailing. The Privy Council declin- 
ed to 4*ompl\ with the petition. 

Anew Jury Act came into operation in the beginning of 1827. On- 
August 18th, 1828, Rommohun wrote to Mr. J. Crawford and entrusted 
to him petitions against the Act for presentation to both Homen of 
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Parliament, aliened by Hindiia and Mohammedans. Ho thns iHniciiicly 
stated the grounds of grievance : — 

In his fiunouH Jury Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late Pro»ident of the Board of t loiitrol, hue 
by introducing religioua dietinctions into the judicial eyntein of thin country, not wly 
affoided Jurt grouiid:^ for diHuatiMfuction among tho Nativea in general, but has excited 
much alarm in the breast of every one ccniversant with |>olitical principles. Any Natives, 
either Hindu or Mohamedan, are rendei-ed by this Bill Hubj»vt to judicial trial by 
( Jlirlstians, either European or Native, while Christians, including Native converts, aiv 
c.\einptc<l from the degradation of being tried either by a Hindu or Mussulman juror, 
however high lie may stand in the estimation of society. This Bill also denies both to 
Hindus and Moliamodans the honor of a seat in the Crand Jury even in the trial of fellow 
Hindus <»r MusaulmaiiH. This is the sum total of Mr. -Wynu’s late Jury Bill, of which 
we bitterly complain." 

liaininohun wont on to suggOHt a posHibility “ whirli ia by »<» nn^aiiH 
so roiiioU^ now as wdion ho wroto • 

“ SiipjMisiug that BHl vcuirM heiuv* the Native clianu^tcr Imm“Oum*h idcvutcd fituii 
cxinstant inU'rwurse with Eim»f»eans and the lurnuirinuent of general and |k)1u id 
knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is it |)osHibli.* that they will not have the 
spirit as well as incliicitioii to rcsisl cflF s*tnally any unjust and oppressive nieasures 
sol ving to dcgnule iheiu in the Hcaic of KiKriety ? It should not lie lost sight of that the 
position of liKlia is very different from tiuit of Ii'claiul, Ui any (|uart«‘r of which su 
Kngiisii (leci may suddenly I’onvey a IkkI.v of triKips that may foiw its wav in the 
requisite, diivction and snci'eisl in suppressing every effort of a refnurtory spirit. Were 
India to slain* one-fourtli of the knowledge and energy of that country, she woidd prove 
from her reiooti* situation, her riches and her vast population, either iisefid and profitable 
:m a willing province, an ally of the British empirt*, or Iroiiblesome and annoying as a 
dctenulned enemy. 

“ In C4MIIIUOU with tiiose who si'eiii partial to the British rule from the exfsrtatioii ut 
riitiiif! IvnctitH arising out of llie eoniioction, 1 ncfH‘HHiirily feel extremely grieved in 
often witnessing .\cts and' Regulations passisl by < Government witlioiit eoiimilting or 
seeming to understand the fcidiiigM of its Indian subji^ets and without imnsidering that 
this [Mvople liave had for iuihx* than half a i^iitury the udvontage of lieing nded by and 
asMM*.taU*d with an eidightened nation, advis'ates of lilierty and promoters of knowledge." 

Tlif* Iwtti'sr miot<Ml IK riMtiarkabltf for tho far-Kiglited glance 

into the future which it. revtjals. Herci in germ in to lie found jthe 
national aKpircitioii which in now bn^akiiig forth into demuiidK for a 
jjreater meaKure of self-government than the fieople at prc^seiit cuijoy. 
kammohuirs Kriglish biographer obs€*rvcK that 

“ The prospect of an e<liica!*)d India, of an India approximating to Euro|ieaii stand- 
ards of miltuic, seciuH tc laive never been long alMent from KamntohiiirH mind ; and he 
did, howovei vaguely, claiii. m a<lvan<« for his (Muiitrymen the political rights whii'h 
l.fOgresH in civilization iuevitaldy involves; Here again Karoniolitiii Mands forth ns ilie 
iiibune and prophet of New India.” 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which waii 
appointed in February, 1881, and reappointed Sn June to consider tbe 
renewal of the Company's Charter invited him to appear before It. 
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Rammohun declined thin request but tendered bis evidence in the 
form of succeHsive ** Gommunications to the Board of Control/* The 
first of these dealt with Revenue. The Raja appears here as the 
champion of the rack-rented ryot. While the Zemindars or land- 
holders had been i^reatly benefited by the Permanent Settlement of 
179S, while their wealth and the wealth of the community had 
generally increased, the poor cultivator was no better off. The 
remedy h(' asked for was in the first place the prohibition of any 
further rise in nnit, and secondly— rents being fjour so exorbitantly 
high as to leave the ryot in a state of extreme misery, a reduction 
in the revenue dcMnaiidf^d from the Zemindar so as to ensure a reduc- 
tion in the ryot’s rent. The de<‘rt%ase in revenue he w^ould meet by 
increasing taxes upon luxuries or b 3 ' employing as Collectors low- 
salaried Indians instead of high-salaried Europeans. It may here be 
incidentally observcMl that nearly three-4|uarters of a century ago, 
when education was in a backward condition, Raja Rammohun Roy 
considered Indians fit for the duties of Collators. He also considered 
them well qualified to disc^harge all judicial duties. 

He approved of the settleinimt in India of a few model landlords 
from England, but. was careful to stipulate that they should not be 
drawn from the lower <*las8€*s. This is not the place to criticize the 
Raja's viol's on this subject ; but it seems open to grave doubt 
whether a Euro()ea|i landed aristocracy fbr India would have been 
on the whole Ismeflcial to the |K 3 ople of this country. He concluded 
with an ea nicest appeal “ to any and every authority to devise some 
mode of alleviating the prewmt miseries of the agricultural peasantry 
of ndia.” 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors of land 
has improved under the system of permanent assessment. But the 
Government seems at. present to believe that that system has resulted 
in loss of revenue to th<? State. It is. therefore, important to quote 
the Raja's opinion on this subject. 

“ The amount of atweiiBinenl fixed on the laiidti of theae pi’ovincea at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement (17»:J), wa» as high as had ever been asaesHed, and in many 
instanceH higher than liad ever before been realized by the exertions of any govemment 
Mohamedan or British. Therefore the (h)vernment aacrificed nothing in oonduding that 
eettlfiilient. If it liad not Iwen formed, the landholdera (Zemirtdara) would alwaya have 
care to prei-ent the raveiiue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
ciildvation, and by ooUuaive arrangementH to elude further demanda ; while the atate of 
the cnltivatora would not have been at all bettor than it is now. However, if the Goigeni- 
ment had taken the whole estataa of the co^try into its own hands, aa in the ceded and 
o^uered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the landholdera only 
ten per cent, on the rants (Malikanah), and securing all the nat to the OovenunMit, it 
mS jht no donbt have increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole of the 
landlords in the country woiUd then have been reduced to the same wretched oon*fition 
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as tliej are at present in, in the ceded and conquered Provinces of the Bengal l^iosidency 
or rather annihibted, as in many parts of the Madras territory ; and the whole population 
reduced to the same level of poverty. At the same time, the temjorary increase of 
revenue to Government under its own immediate management would alao liave soon ^Uen 
off, through the miaconduct and negligence of the revenue ofiicerR, as shown by innnmer' 
4tb1e inataiioes in which the estates were kept hhat, ».f., under the immediate inanaaement 
of Government.’' 

“ Besidea, Government appropriates to itself an enormous duty on the transit and 
•exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, since the iwriod of the Perpetual 
Settlement, increased .to a great amount from the exertions of the proprietors in extend- 
ing and iinpr oving cultivation, muter the aaauranco that no demand of an increaas qf 
revenue would be made upon them on amnint of the progressive produetiveneaB of their 
estates.'* 

The Raja contrasts the off€‘cts of the |>crinai)ej)t and periodical 
systems of assessment in two statements. 

By a comparative view of the i-eveimes of Bengal, Beliar smd Orissa, from the 
period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears that, in the thirty-live years, from 1792-93 
to 1827-28, there was a toUil increase on the whole amount of the Uevenue of above 100 
per cent. ( 101*71}, and that this ijicrease has l)een steady and jiwgressivo up to the 
present time ; '* 

* By a compara tive view of the revenue of the old British territory in Madras, it 
apfMsars that during the same period of thirty-five yistra (i. e from i79*> to 1828) there 
was an inen^ase of only about 40 |jer cent., (40*15} on the tqtal amoiuit of the whole 
rt‘ venue. Thai the incrtnise during the first 17 years was 43 j>er cent. ; that in the 
next 8 years the increase was only about 3| per cent ; and that in the last 18 years th**!® 
has been a Htirreanr of 2*15 jht cent.” 

In an appendix he urged the Imperial utility of the policy of ftxicg 
a maximum rent to he paid by each cultivator, “that their rents 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not l)c subject to further 
Increase.” His advocacy of this policy is so statesmanlike that no 
apology is needed for quoting his views on the subject. To recognise 
the indefeasible rights of the ryots in the soil would make them loyal 
to the power that secured thorn and 

” ready to rise in defence of it, as a militia or in any other shape tliut might be required ; 
so as to secure the British rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from internal 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the nueessily of keeping on foot an 
immense standing army at an enormous cost. This consideration is of great importance ,, 
in respect to the natives of the upper and western jn-ovinees, who are distinguished by 
their superior bravery, and form tbe greater part of the British Indian army. If this 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of (lersonal honor and regard for 
family respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible so long 
as the British power should endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at all 
time be ready to devote their lives and property in its defemx*. 

“ The saving that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, through the 
■nhstitiitiiig of a militia force for a great part of the preaent standing army, would be 
much greater than any gain that could be realized by any system of increasing land 
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rtvMW ikat bumao ingaauitj oould datiaa. How applioable to tbit oait it tba following 
IiM of tba Paroian aage (Saadi) 

< Ba rayat §idh hun Wa*x jaag i kkam oi turn nhhin 
X'anki ahahimhak i adU ra rapat laMtar att. 

“ Be on friendly terms with thy tabjectn, and rent cany about the warfare of tbine- 
anemitH ; for to an upright prince hit people ia an army.” 

Whlio on tlio HUlijoct of Land Settlement we may aay that in 1828, 
by Rotculation Iff tif that year, the revenue collector in each district 
was aathoriHod to diKpossoss the holders of tax«free lands by hi» 
own authority, without reference to any judicial courts, if the collec- 
tor should be of opinion, after such enquiry as mi^ht satify himself 
that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It was therein 
enacted that such decision of the Collector shall have the force 
and effect of a decree '* ; also, that “ it shall not bo necessary for him 
to traiiHiiiit his proceodini(H to the Board of Revenue," but “ the 
party dispossessed might appeal," and by art. 3., whether an appeal 
be flled (m* not, ** that it shall and may be lawful for the Collector 
immediatidy to carry into effect his decision by attaching and 
aMessing the lands." This regulation produced great alarm and 
distrust amongst the natives of Bengal, Be har and Orissa, many of 
whom petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim 
x> the land, dispossessing ait actual possessor at his own discretion. 
This agitation was led, though uiiKuccessfiilly, by Hammohnn Roy. 
Keg. Ill of 1828 is still in force. 

Among the principal iiieasurt^ advocated in the Raja's Questiona 
and Aiiitwera on the J mlU'ial Syatem of India were the substitution 
of Knglish for Pemiaii as the official language of the courts of law ; 
the appointment of native assessors in the civil courts ; trial by 
jury, of whi(di the Pancliayet system was the indigenous parallel ; 
separation of the oflloes of judge and revenue commissioners ; separa* 
tiioM of the offices of judge and magistrate ; codifleation of the 
criminal law and also of the law of India ; and consultation with the 
local magnates licfore enacting laws. The last I'eform proposed 
contains the germs of representative legislative bodies. 

Students of Indian economics are familiar with the fact that 
every year nearly 45 i .*oi*es of rupees of India's capital is drained 
off to foreign parts without any hoi)e of return. This drain of wealth 
did not escape the eyes of Raja Rammohun Roy. In his ** Revenue 
System of India" he says that as a large sum of money is now 
annually drawn from India by Europeans retiring from it with the 
fortunes realized there, a system which would encourage Europeans 
of capital to become permanent settlers with their families, would 
necessarily greatly improve the resources of the country. He pre» 
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pmd Mverai tables to prove this drain. The following two pari^ 
graphs are appended to these tables 

** Bj the eTidenoe of Me«ni. Uoyd and MeWilla (the fonner the Acoountuit^eaiMral, 
and the Utter the Auditor*OeDenl of the East India Company), recorded in the Minvlea 
of eridenoe taken before the Select Committee of the Honae of Lords, 23rd Fekrnaiy, 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended tn En^nd on tlw 
territorial aoconnt amounts, on an average, to £3,000,000 annoally. It inclndea thr 
expenses at die Board of Control and India House, pay, absentee aBowances and pensaons 
to Civil and Military office, s in Europe for servioes in India, with interest of monev 
realised there, Ac., Ac , besides £453,388 for territorial atores consigned to India. 

'* In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Oovenunent of Bengal, dated the 20lh 
of June, 1810, and quoted in the work On Colonial Policy as applicable to the Ooven- 
nfnt of India," by a very able servant of the company, holding a reeponaible aatoatioB 
in Bengal, the Directors state that it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that ths 
annual remittances to London on account of individuals, have been at the rate of nearly 
£2,000,000 per annum /oi* a ter'ite of penrir past." (p. 70.) From these and other 
authentic docuoients the author calculates the amount of capital, or " the aggregate o 
tribute, puWic and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820, at £100,000,000. f 
&>. 65.) 

It liHA already been incidentally shown that Raja jiammohnn 
Roy was in favour of the Hettletii''^iit in India of Kuropcjan capitalistii 
under certain conditions. Ainong the advantages likely in his 
opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of the 
condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords showing 
them superior methods of cultivation. That this was not altogetfier 
a vain expt^ctatioii appears from some observations in Mr. N. G. 
Mukerji's Hand-book «/ Indian Agriculture, Says Mr. Mukerji : 

Indeed, Indian agriculture has been actoaUy vastly improved by our contact with 
the West. European plnulers have been the means of introducing important innovations. 
In the most out*of-the way plac(*H of India we find Euroj)ean planters carrying on 
agricultural exiK‘rimeuls aiul improveiiieute imperceptiUy and rioiselessly. 

This naturally leads out? to a consideration of the Raja's Remark* 
on Seitlevieni in India by KuropeanH, It is a paper of rare personal 
ind national importance. But as it raises problems of great magni- 
tude, we refrain from dealing with it here. SufiBce it to say that thia 
his filial literary deliverance holds up to the people of India the 
proB|)oct of India having Kiiglisb as its lingua franca, India socially 
and in other respects westernized to some extent, India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of Asia. 

Progressive political views imply confidence in the capacity of a 
people for continuous improvement. Raja Rammohun Roy believed 
that the people of India ** have the same capability of improvement 
as any other civilized people.*' He did not believe that Asiatics were 
naturally an inferior race. In the course of one of his numenma- 
religious controversies “A Christian" having indulged in a tirade^ 
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:about persons being ** degraded by Asiatic effeminacy," the Raja 
reminded him that almost all the ancient prophets and pat riarchs 
yenerated by Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. 

On a perusal of the foregoing pagt^s it will l>o found that with the 
exception of the agitation that has been going on for sometime past 
for the industrial regeneration of the country, Rammohiin Hoy laid 
the foundation of all the principal modern movcMuents for the eleva- 
tion of our people. Probably, as India is maijily an agricultural 
'Country and as in his days the pressure on land had not become 
Abnormal owing to the indigenous industries not having disappeared 
then to the extent to which they have now declined, the industrial 
problem did.not then press for solution with the same urgency as now. 
Nevertheless we And that the bearing of the system of caste r)n in- 
dustrial prosperity did not escape the keen eyes of Rammohiin : as 
No. YllL bf his Samfiad Kannmndi prinU^d the “plea of a philan* 
thropist, who observing the mirfe^ry caused by prejudices of caste, 
urges the Hindus not to debar themselves thereby from mcehanicAl 
pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as would tend to their comfort, 
happiness and independence.** 

We conclude this introduction with the following estimate of his 
personality by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dobson Collett, 
who, though an English woman and a trinitarian Christian, seems on 
the whole to have understood the meaning of his life pretty accu- 
rately 

“ lUmmohan siandti in history U8 the living bridge over wliich India from 

her unmeiwunK] past to her inealculalde futiim. Tie was the arcJi wliioli sjiii lined tlie 
golf that yawned between ancient caste and modern hmnanity, lietween sii]>oi'hti(ion and 
aoieooe, between deepotiem and democracy, between immobile riistoni mid a ( onsri vab^’t* 
progrees, between a bewildering polytheism and a pure, if vague, Theisin. lie ^vas the 
mediator of hie people, harmonizing in his own ]>ersoii, often by ineau'^ I 'f his own 
solitary sufferings, the conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradition and of inevitable 
enlightenment." 

“He embodies the new spirit which arises from the compiilHory mixtiin? ol liiees and 
faiths and civilizations,— he embodies its freedom of enquiry, its thirst for st ience, its 
large human S3rmpathy, its pure and sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not nnci’i- 
tical regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disinclination towards revolt, but in 
the life of Rammohun we see what we hope yet to have shown us in the progres.s of India, 
that the secret of the whole movement is religious. Amid all his wanderings Rammohun 
was saved by his faith. ® « He wiw a geouine'outgrowth of the old Hindu stock ; 
in a soil watered by new influences, and in an atmosphere charged witu unwonted forcing 
power, but still a true scion of the old stock. The Rajah was no merely otridentalized 
"OrienUd, no Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a European. Just as little 
‘was he, if we may use the term without offence, a spiritual Eurasian. If we follow the right 
line at his devslopment we shall find that he leads the way from the oriehtalism of the 
past not to, bat through Western culture, towards a civilization which is neither Western 
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nor JMMiom, but Minitthing roMtly inrgn aul nobler thnn both. He p w eertee eontinuitr 
throni^iout, by rirtue of his religion, which sgsin supplied the moCiee force of his pro- 
gressive movement. The power thst connected end restnined. ss weU ss widened 
impelled, wos religion. 

*' Hammohun thus presents s most instructive and inspiring study for the New indie 
of which he is the type and pioneer. He offers to the new democracy of the West a 
scarcely less valuable index of what our greetest Kastem dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the British commonalty. There can be little doubt that, 
wliatever f.ttiire the destiiiies may have in store for India, that future will be largely 
shaped by the life and work of Kaiiitnohiin Roy. And not the future of India almie. We 
stand on the e%*e of an iinpreoedenied intermingling of and West. The European and 
Asiatic streaiiiH of huiiiiin development, which have often tinged each other before, are now 
approaching a confliivnve which Inds fair to form the one ocean-river of the collective 
progress of niaiikind. In the presence of thst greater Eastern quMion, — with its 
infinite minilicatioim. in<litHtrial, |ioli*ical. moral and religions,— the international problems 
of the passing hour, even the gruvcHt of them, seem dwarfed into parochial pettinese. 
The nearing dawn of theMr luimeaHured iKtHsibilities only throws into dearer prominence 
the figure of the man whose li history we have told. He was, if not the prophetic type,, 
at least the prcH'iii-Hive hint, of the change that is to come.'* 
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TO 


THE BELIEVERS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


The greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which they 
continue lo practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities ! And some of them are become very iU-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the worship of tlie true and 
eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and 
that of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning oi our sacred 
Dooks ; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the oppro- 
brium which some unredecting persons have been so ready to throw 
upon me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Law, and Literature, 
is contained in the Vedas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation ! These worJts are extremely voluminous, and being writtee 
in the most elevatea and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradic^tnry. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting 
on the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composed 
with great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed Tiie Vedanta^ which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit words, signifies Hie Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most higldy revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always referred to as 
equal authority; But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans permitting them- 
selves alone to interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
the Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is little known to the 
public : and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the leas 
accordance with its precepts ! 
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Id pureuaDce of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilitieh 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
thereof, into the Hindooslanee and Bengalee languages, and distri- 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely 
as circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates ! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worBhi)j are considered by their votaries as emblematical represen- 
tations of the Supreme Divinity ! If^'this were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject : but the truth 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen- 
dent power; and to propitiate them, and not the true Qod, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubts 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity ; but at the 
present day all tliis is forgotten, and among many it is even heresy 
to mention it ! 

I hope it will not be presumed th^t T intend to establish the 
preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of contro- 
versy on such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever unsatisfac- 
tory ; for the reasoning faculty, which leads men to certainty in things 
within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond its compre- 
hension. 1 do no more than assert, that if correct reasoning and 
the dictates of common sense induce the belief of a wise, un- 
created Being, who is the Supporter and Ruler of the bounaiess 
universe, we should also consider him the most powerful and supreme 
Existence,— far surpassing our powers of comprehension or des- 
cription. And, although men of uncultivated minds, and even 
some learned individuals, (but in this one point blinded b} 'prejudice,) 
readily choose, as the object of their adoration, anything uhich they 
can always see, and which they pretend to feel ; the absurdity of such 
conduct is not thereby in the least degree diminished. 
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My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
rites introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatiy which, 
more than any other pagan worship, destroys the texture of so- 
ciety, together with compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of 
error : and by mAking them acquainted with their scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom a 
Brahman, havev exposed myself to the comnlsinincs an^ reproaches 
even of some of iny relations, whose prejudices^are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day 
will arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with justice — 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. \.t any rate whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of mis consolation : lay motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly ! 




ABRIDGMENT 


OF 

THE VEDANTA. 


The illustrious Vyasa,* in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinxiates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge resjiecting the Supreilie Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theology. But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz., “ The Supreme Being is not comprenensible by vision, 
or by any other of the organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by 
** means of devotion, or virtuous practices.'’ t s®®*’ everything, 

■“ though never seen ; hears everything, though net'er directly heard 
** of. He is neither short, nor is he long ;f inaccessible to the reason- 
** ing faculty ; not to be compassed by description ; beyond the limits 
** of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception !”§ Vyawa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not witJiin the boundary of comprehension ; i.e. that what, and how, 
the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence ; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. *'He by whom 
the birtli, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
Supreme Being." We see the multifarious, w^onderful universe, as 
well as the birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts ; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and cal) him the Supreme : in the same manner as from the 

^ The greuteHt of the liidiiut theologitita, philoMOphera, uud poeUt, waa . begotten by the 
celebrated Paraeuru and Satyuvati. Vyuaa collecterl and divided the VedaH into certain 
booka and chapters. He ih therefore ocMninonly luiUed Vnrla Vyjiwi. The word Vyam m 
<'ompofied of the preposition oi and the verb ob to divide, 
t Miuidaka. % Bribadaranyaka. 


§ Kathavalli. 
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sight of a pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like manner, declares the Supreme Being thus : “ He from whom 
“the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and 
“whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.“^ 

The Veda is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though some- 
times dignified witli such an epithet ; because its being created by the 
Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda thus : “All the texts 
“ and parts of the Veda were created and also in the third text of the 
Vedanta, God is declared to be the c^use’of all the Vedas. 

'^he void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the world, notwithstanding tlie following declaration of the Veda, 
“ The world proceeds from the void space ;“t for the Veda again 
declares, “By the Supreme Being the void space was produced." 
And tlie Vedanta says: “As the Supreme Being is evidently 
“declared in the Veda to be the cause of the void Space, Air, and 
“Fire, neither of them can be supposed to be the independent cause of 
“ the universe." 

Neither is Air allowed to be die Lord of the Universe, although 
tiie Veda says in one instance, “In air every existing creature is 
“al.)Borbed for the Veda again affirms, that “Breath, the intellectual 
“ power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
“Light, Water, and the extensive Earth, proceeded from the Supreme 
“ Being !" TJie Vedanta§ also says : “ God is meant by the following 
“ text of the Veda, as a Being more extensive than all the extension of 
“ Space mz. “77iat breath is greater tlian tlie extension of Space in 
“all directions," as it occurs in the Veda, after the discourse concern- 
ing oommon breath is concluded. 

Lightf of wliatever description, is not inferred to be the Ix)rd of 
tlie Universe, fmm die following assertion of the Veda : “The pure 
Light of all lights is the Lord of all creatures for the Veda again 
declares, || tliat “ The siui and all others imitate God, and borrow their 
“light from him;” and the same declaration is found in the Vedanta.^ 

Neither can Nature be construed by the following texts of the 
Veda, to be the independent cause of the world : viz., Man “ having 
“ known that Nature which is an eternal being, without a beginning or 
“ on end, is delivered from the grasp of death," and “ Nature operates 


* Taittiriya. 

X Fourteenth text, 4th aec. let chap. 
II Mundaka. 


t Chhandogya. 
§ 8th, Sid, let 
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‘*.herself/’ becauBO the Veda affirms that “ No being is superior or 
** equal to Qod,”*^ and the Veda commands, ** Know God alone. aad 
the Vedanta} thus declares : “ Nature is not the Creator of the world 
“not being represented so by the Veda ” for it expressly says. “ God 
“ has by his sight created the Universe.” Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is. therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world.§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwithstand- 
ing the following declaration : “ This (Creator) is the most minute 
“ Being.” Because an atom is an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is provetl, tliat no Being void of understanding can 
be tlie author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

Tlie soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of Uie intellectual 
powers; m., “The Soul being joined to the resplendent Being. 
“ enjoys by itself,” “ God and tlie soul enter the small void space of the 
“ heart because the Veda declares that “ He (God) resides in the soul 
“ as its Ruler,” and that “ Tlie soul being joined to the gracious Being, 
“enjoys happiness.”!! Tlie Vedanta also says, “The sentient soul is 
“ not understood to reside as ruler in the eartli, because in both texts 
“ of the Veda it is differently declaimed from tliat Being who rules the 
** earth viz., “He (God) resides in the faculty of the understanding,” 
and “ He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text 
as tlie ruler of the earth, viz.^ “He who resides in the earth, and 
“ is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” &c. : 
because the Veda affirms that, “ This (God alone) is Uie ruler of 
“ internal sense, and is tlie eternal Being and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta. 

By the text which begins with the following sentence : viz. “ Tliis 
“ is the sun,” and by several other texts testifying the dignity of the 
sun, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
l)ecause Uie Veda declares, that ft “ Be who resides in the sun (as his 
“Lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the Vedanta declares the same.}} 
In like manner none of the celestial gods c^n be inferred from 
the various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respective- 
ly, to be the independent cause of the Universe ; because the Veda 

* Katha. t Mundaka. % 5lh, Ut, Ist. 

§ Katha. || 20th, 2d, lat. ^ Brihadaranyaka. 

** ISth, 2d, Ut. ft Brihadaranyaka. Ist, Ist. 
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repeatedly afBims, that ** AH the Tedae prove nothing bat die unity 
** of (he Ihpreme Being." By allowing the divinify of more than one 
Being, the Mowing positive affirmations of the Vria, relative U the 
nnify of Qod, become false and absard : ‘*Gpd is indeed one and has 
"no sebond."* "There is none bat the Sapremf 9^ng possessed of 
" onive^ knowledge."! " He who is withoiu any figore, and beyond 
" the limit of description, is the Supreme Being."! ** Appdktions 
" and figures of all kinds are innovations." And from the authorily 
of many other texts it istevident that any being that bears ‘igare, 
and is subject to description, cannot be the eternal, indepe^ent 
ctLW of the universe. 

^e Vedas not only call the celestial representationB deities, but 
also in many instances give the divine epithet to the mind, diet, void 
qpace, quadruped animals, daves, and flymen : as, "The Supreme 
" Being is a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is full of 
“^ory. The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped." 
"God is the letter ' ka* as well as *kha,* and Qod is in the shape of 
" daves and that of flymen." The Veda has allegorically represented 
God in the figure of the Universe, ms., " Fire " is his head, the sun 
and the moon are his " two eye8,"§ Ac. And also the Veda calls Qod 
the void space of the heart, and dedares him to be smaller than the 
grain of paddy and barley .' but from the foregoing quotations neither 
any of the celestial gods, nor any existing creature, should be 
considered the Lord of the Universe, because|| the third chapter of 
the Vedanta explains the reason for' these secondary assertions 
thus : " By these appdlsBons of the Veda, which denote the 
"diffusive spirit of the Supreme Being equally over all creatures by 
" means of extension, his omnipresence is established :" so the Veda 
eays, " All that exists is indeed Qod."^ i. e., nothing bears true 
existence excepting God, "and whatever we smell or taste is the 
"Supreme Being," i, e., the existence of whatever thing that appears 
to us, relies on the existence of Gkxl. It is indisputably evident 
that none of these metaphorical representations, which arise from 
the elevated style in which all the Vedas are written, were 
designed to be viewed in any other light than mere allegory. 
Should individuals be acknowledged to be separate deities, there 
would be a necessity for acknowledging many independent creators of 
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iIm vcirld, which is directly contrary to common sense, and to the 
•spewed aalhority of the Veda. The Vedanta* also declsres, “ That 
** Being which is distinct from matter, and from those which are 
^'contained in matter, is not various because he is declared by all 
**the Vedas to be one beyond description;** and it is again stated 
that ** The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere under- 
standing :** + also in the third chapter is found that, “ The Veda 
“ having at first explained the Supreme Being by different epithets, 

“ begins with the word Atha or now,*’ and declares that, “ All descrip- 
** tions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being are in- 
** correct,** because he by no means can be described ; and so is it 
stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section ot the third chapter 
of the Vedanta declares, “ It being directly represented by the Veda, 

“ that the Supreme Beihg bears no figure nor form and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, ria., “ The true Being was before 
“ all.”t “The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everywhere ; has 
“no hands, yet holds everything; has m) eyes, yet sees all that 
“ is ; has no ears, yet hears eveiything that passes.*’ “ His existence 
“ haa no cause.” “He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
“ me great : and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.** 

In answer to the following questions, viz,, “ How can the Supreme 
Being be suppcjsed to be distinct from, and above all existing crea- 
tures, and at the same time omnipresent? How is it possible that 
he should be de.scribed by properties inconceivable by reason, as see- 
ing without eye, and hearing without ear?’* To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “In God are all sorts of 
“ power and splendour.” And the following passages of the Veda also 
declare the same : “ God is all-powerful ;”§ . and “ It is by his 
“supremacy that he is in possession of all powers ;** i.c., what may be 
impossible for us is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole Regulamr of the Universe, 

Some celestial grxls nave, in different instances, declared them- 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship ; but 
these declarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorb^ in divine reflection. The 
Vedanta declares : “This exhortation of Indra (or tlie god of the 

atmosphere) respecting his divinity, to be indeed agreeable to the 

llth 3fl, .3d. t lOlb, 2d, ;M. t r;hhiuid»|(y>i. § SvelMvatm. 
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” authorities of the Veda that is» ‘‘fivery one, on haring lost all aelf- 
**OQn8ideration in consequence of being umted with dirine reflection, 
^‘may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Vamadeya (a 
“celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 

“ declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the nett person 
“ to Brahma.” It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with every individual, to consider himself as God, under 
this state of self-forgetfulness and unity with the Divine reflection, as 
the Veda says, “ You are that true Being ” (when you lose all self- 
consideration;, and “ 0 God, I am nothing but you." The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, viz., "I am nothing but 
“ true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness* 
“ and am by nature free from worldly effects." But in consequenco >f 
this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause of 
the universe or the object of adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the samA as the earth is 
the material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the 
conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the 
support of the real existence of the rope. So says the Vedanta,! 
" God is the efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material 
“ cause thereof (as a spider of its web)," as the Veda has positively 
declared, “ That from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of 
" every existing tiling proceeds." Also the Veda compares the know- 
ledge respecting the Supreme Being to a k^^^wledge of the earth, and 
the knowledge respecting the different species existing in the universe 
to the knowledge ot earthen pots, which declaration and comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Being and the universe ; and 
by the following declarations of tlie Veda, viz.^ “ The Supreme Being 
“has by his sole intention created the Universe," it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the tnne 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident diat the Supreme Being 
is the origin of all matter, and its various appearances ; as the 
reflection of the sun's meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
resemblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“ their appeUations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 


aotb, iBt, ut. 
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** alone is real existence," consequently things that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, et*., “Krislma (the god of preserva* 

“ tion) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the mind should 
“ be applied." " We all worship Mahadeva (the god of destruction)." 
“We adore llie sun.” “I worship the most revered Varuna (the god 
of the sea).” " Dost thou worship me,” says the Air, “ who am the 
“eternal and universal life.” “Intellectual power is God, which 
“ should be adored ;” and Udgitha (or a certain part of the Veda) should 
“ be worshipped.” These, as well as several other texts of the same 
nature are not real commands to worship the persons and things 
above-mentioned, but only direct those who are iinfortimately incapable 
of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply iJieir minds to any 
visible thing rather than allow tliem to remain idle. The Vedanta 
states, that “The declaration of the Veda,^ that those who worship also 
“die celestial gods are the f<Kid of such gods,” is an allegorical 
expression, and only means tliat they are comforts to die celestial 
gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
Being is rendered subject to these gods. Tlie Veda affirms the same : 
uiz, “ He wdio worships any god excepting the Supreme Being, and 
“ thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows nothing, and 
“is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And the Vedanta 
also asserts ; viz., “The worship authorized by all the Vedas is of one 
nature, as tlic direction for die worsliip of the only Supreme Being is 
invariably found in every part of the Veda ; and the epithets the 
‘Supreme and the Omnij)resent Being,’ commonly imply “ God 
“ alone.”t 

The following passages of die Ve<la affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. “ Adore God alone." “ Know God alone ; 
“ give up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta sap, diat “It is found 
“ in the Vedas, § ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be^ worshipned. 
“ nothing excepting him should be admired by a wise man. 

Moreover, tlie Vedanta declares that “ Vyasa is oi opinion that the 
“ adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well as of 
“the celestial gods ; because the pessibility of self-resig^tion to ^ 
“ is equally observed in both mankind and the celestial deities. J] The 
Veda also states, that “Of the celestial gods, of the pious Brahmans, 
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**and of men in general, that person who understands and oeuevei 
“ the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him.'* It is therefon 
concluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an et^ual duty ii 
divine worship ; and besides it is proved from ibe following authorit} 
of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being is adored 
by all the celestial gods, viz, “ All the celestial gods worship him 
who applies his mind to the Supreme Being."* 

The Veda now* illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz, “ To Gkxl we should approach, of him 
“ we should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should 
“ attempt to approximate." f The Vedanta also elucidates the subject 
thus : “The t^ee latter directions in the above quoted text, m 
“ conducive to the first, viz,, ‘ Approaching to God '." These three 
are in reality included in the first (as the direction for collecting fixe 
in the worship of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing 
an d of him, nor without attempting to make our approxima- 

tion ; and the last, viz,, attempting to approximate to God, is required 
until we have approached him. by hearing of God is meant hearing 
his declarations, which establish his unity ; and by thinking of him is 
meant thinking of the contents of his law ; and by attempting to 
approximate to him is meant attempting to apply our minds to that 
true Being on which the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in 
order that^by means of the constant practice of this attempt we may 
approach to him. The Vedanta states, X that “ Constant practice of 
devotion is necessary, it being represented so by the Veda and also 
adds that “ We should adore God till we approach to him, and even 
<< then not forsake his adoration, such authority being found in the 
“Veda." 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, viz,, “ A command over our passions and over the external 
“ senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“ indispensable in the mind's approximation to G^, they should 
“therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
“ and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being ;"§ 
t. 6. we should not indulge our evil propensities, but should endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 

• Ohhandogya 1 47th, 4th, M. i let, H 4th. § 27th. 4th, 3rd. ~ 
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Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, aa well aa all d^'ied 
ad>’antage8 ; as the Vedanta declares : “ It is the firm opinidD of 
“ Vyasa that from devotion to Qod all the desired coiibequ6d(i><68 
“ proceed ® and it is thus often represented by the Veda, “ He w^o 
“ is desirous of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being.” t “ 

” who knows God thoroughly adheres unto God.’* “ The souls of the 
“deceased forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, 
“enjoy freedom by his mere wish.’’^ “All tlie celestial gods 
“ woi-ship him who applies his mind to tlis Supreme Being;” and 
“ He who sincerely adores the Supreme Being, is exempted from 
“further transmigration.” 

A [)ioiis householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
witli an Yati§ ; The Vedanta says, that “ A householder may be 
“ allo^ved the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the 
“ (Brahiiianical) religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : 
“ the fore-mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, there- 
“ fore, is required of a householder possessed of moral ‘ principles,’ ”|1 
And the Veda declares, tliat “ the celestial gods, and liouseholders of 
“ strong faith, and professional Yatis, are alike.” 

It is optional to tljose wlio liave faith in Go<i alone, to obseiTC and 
attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to the 
different classes of Hindoo.^, and to their different religious ordera 
respectively. But in case of the true believers neglecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame wliatever ; as the Vedanta says, 
“ Before acquiring tlie true knowledge of God, it is proper for man 
“ to attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for different 
“ classes, according to their different professions because the Veda 
“ declares the pe^f^^u’maiice of these rules to bt thC/ cause of the 
“mind’s purification, and its faith in God, and comi>ares it with a 
“ saddle-horee, which helps a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.”^ 
And the Wdaiita also says, that “ Man may acquire the true know- 
“ ledge of God even without observing the ruies and rites i»rescribed 
“ by the Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that 
“ many persons wlio liad neglected the performance of the Braliinanical 
“rites' and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention lo the 

till. M. 1 Miuulaka. t C'hJiandogyj 

^ Till* highest among ilie hmr >K*ts of Dralmiaus, who, aCfHjrdiiig to th.: leligioua 
oroc-r, are bound to forsiike all worldlv coiisidiTatiouH, and to spend their time iu the sOlo 
adoiatioa of God. 
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''adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true ^knowledge 
" respecting the Deity/'^ The Vedanta again more clearly states that, 
" It is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they had 
“ their entire faith in God alone; yet performed both the worship of 
" God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Veda ; and that some 
“others neglected them, and merely worshipped God.**t The 
following texts of the Veda fully explain the subject, viz.^ “ Janaka 
“ (one of the noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration 
“ of the celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable 
“ sum of money, as a fee to the lioly Brahmans, and many learned true 
“ believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” 

Notwitlistanding it is oi)tional with those who have their faith in 
the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neglect 
tliem entirely, the Vedanta prefere the former to the latter, because 
the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the 8uj)renie Being. 

Although the Veda says, That lie who has true faith in the 
“ omnipresent iSupreme Being may eat all that exists,”} i.e., is not 
bound to enquire wliat is his food, or who prepares it, iievertlieless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : “Tiic above-mciitioued autho- 
“ rity of tlie Veda ior eating all sorts of food should only be observed 
“at the time of distress, because it is fomitl in the Veda, that 
“ Chakrayana (a celcl)rated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by tlie 
“ elephant-keepers during a famine.”§ It is concluded, Uiat lie acted 
according to the above stated authority of t lie Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy jjlace 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “ lu any place wherein the 
“mind feels itself undisturl.K;d, men should worship God ; because 
“no specific authority for the choice of any i)articiilar ] dace of worship 
“is foimd in the \^eda,”i| which declares, “In any jdace which renders 
“ the mind easy, man sliould atlore God.” 

It is of no c.onse(iuom*,e to those who have true belief in God 
whetlier they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that “ Any one who has faith in the only 
“ God, dying even when the sun may be south of the cquafor, f his 

^ 36th, 4th, 3d. t'Jtli, Itli, ;hl. Itli, 3d. ||I Jlh, Iht, -llh 
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** Boul shall proceed from the body, through Sushumna (a vein which, 
** as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain), 
“ and approaches to the Supreme Being.^” The Veda alec? > >siiively 
asserts that He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, 
** shall (after death) be absorbed in him, and again >)e neither liable 
** to birth nor death, reduction nor augmentation." 

The V^^da begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, vizy first, OM ; second, TAT ; third, SAT. 
The first of these signifies, “ That Being which preserves, destroys 
and creates." The second implies “ That only Being which is neither 
“ male or female." The third announces “ The tnw Being.'* These 
collective terms simply affirm, that ONE unknown, true being is the 
CREATOR, PRESERVER, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE ! 

* 2()th, 2d, 4th. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dcbivo che intervals betwesen my controversial engagements with 
idoUters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several of 
the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or prmcipal part of the 
Vedas consists, and of which the Sanraka-Mimanb», commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated V'yasa, is explsr 
natory ; 1 have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
thift as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, 1 trust, 
convince every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
pure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the con- 
templation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observancse of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithsta nd ing 
the constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see 
perspicuously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public wiU, I hope, oe assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resemblii^ 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, kaa rendered the generality of the BKndoo community (in defi- 
ance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship, —the source of 
prejudice superstition and of the total destruction of moral prin- 
ciple, as countenancing criminal intercourse,* suicide, ‘j’ female mur- 
derJ and human sacrifice. Should my laboura prove in any degree 
of the extent of those evils, I shall ever deem 

mjwlf most smiijy rewsrded. 
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Bbahma, the greatest of celestial deities, and executive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest sou, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, on 
whicli all scdences rest. Atharva communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him : Angira iinparteil the same knowledge to 
one of die descendants of Bhaiadwaja, called Satyavalia, who conveyed 
the doctrine so lianded ilown to Afigiras. tSaunaka, a wealthy house- 
holder, having in the i>re8cribed manner approached Angiras, asked. 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be immediately known V He (Angiras) then replied : Those who 
have a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, say that it should be 
luiderstcxxl tliat tliere are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and 
the other inferior.. There are . the Rig-veda, Ya-jur-veda, Samaveda, 
and Atharva-veda, and also their suboidiiiate parts, consisting of 
Siksha oi* a treatise on pronunciation, Kalpa or the science that 
teaches the details of rites according to the different branches of the 
Vedas, Vyakarana or grammar, Ninikta or explanation of the Vedas, 
Oh’handas or prosody, and Jyotisha or astrr)nomy : which all belong to 
the inferior kind of knowle<lge. Now tlie superior kind is conveyed by 
the Upanishads a^vd is that through wliich a1>Korption into the eternal 
Supreme Being may be obtained. I'hat Supreme Being, uiho is the 
subject of the superior learning, is beyond the apprehension of the 
senses, and out of the reach of tlie coiiK)real organs of action, and is 
without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor 
has he hand or fcjot. He is everlasting, a11-x>ervading, omnipresent, 
absolutely incoiijoreal, unchangeable, an<1 it is he whom wise men 
consider as the origin of the imi verse. In tlie same way as the 
cobweb is create<.l and absorbed by tlie spider independently of 
exterior origin, as vegetables i^roceed from the earth, and hair and 
nails from animate creatures, so the Universe is produced by the 
eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his omniscience the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent cause of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world, 
styled Brahma, the source of the faculties, proceeds. From the facul- 
ties the five elements are produced ; thence spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who 'knows all things, collectively and dis- 
tinctly, whose knowledge and will are the only means of all his actions^ 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the,first Section of the \st Mundakam. 


Those rites,* the prescription of which wise men, mch as Vasish- 
tka, and others found in the Vedas, are truly the means of produc- 
ing good consequences. They have been performed in various man- 
ners by three sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those who 
are well versed in the Yajur-veda ; Udgata, or the sect who know 
thoroughly the Sama-oeda ; and Hota, those Brahmans that have a 
perfect knowledge of die Rig-veda. Voii all continue to perform them, 
as long as you feel a desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them. 
This practice of performing rites is the way whicli leads you to the 
benefits you expect to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in tlie middle of the waving flame. 

If observance of tiie sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be performed on the days of new and full moon, and 
during the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and spring ; 
and be also not attended witli hospitality and due regard to time or 
the worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to 
prescribed forms, it will deprive the \vorshi])per of the enjoyments 
which he might otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhumravarn;!, Sphulingini, 
Viswanichi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illuminat- 
ing and waving points of fire, is carried by the oblations so offered 

* In the beginning of this section, the author treats of the subject of tb inferior 
knowledge ; and iu the conclusion he introducen that of the superior doctrine, which ho 
oontinocK throughesu the whole Upamshud. 
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through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where India, prince of the 
celestial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rajrs of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
saying, ** Come in ! come in ! " and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, “ This is 
the summit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge,\Te infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, 
immersed in ignorance, that i», the foolish practice of rites, consider 
themselves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subject- 
ing themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners (»f riles and sacrifices, the ignorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the observers of sucli rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afllicted with sorrows, descend to tliis w’orld after the 
time of their celestial gratitication is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, are the most l)eueficial, and have no idea that 
a knowledge vf, and faith in (Jod, are the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, having enjoye«l the consequence of such rites on 
the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
of inferior animals, or of idants. 

Mendicants and hermits, wh<» resiiling in forests, live upon alms, as 
well as hauseholders possessed of a portifui of wisdom, practising 
religiou-s austerities, tlie worship of Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over tlie senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path- to the highest [)art of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, who 
is coeval with the world, assumes his supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects loithin the world, which are acijuirable from human 
works, a Brahtuau shall cease to desire them ; reflecting within 


’ .According to thf Hiudu tht*i>l{»giiuis, ih^n* ari* two roads tlmt laad to distiact 
lottveiis. out* uorthern, the otheri southern. The former i.-i tins |»iith to tlie luiMwiion of 
Bmluiia and the superior gods, and the latter to the huaveu of iudru aud the other 
nfer.oi deities 
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himself, that nothing w9Mi is cbtainsd through perishable means 
•can be expected to be etetnal : hence what use of rites? He then, 
with a view to acquire a knowledge of superior learning, shall 
proceed, with a load of wood in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who 
is versed in the doctrines of* the Vedas and has firm faith in Ood. 
The wise teacher shall properly instruct his pupil so devoted to him, 
freed from the importunities of external senses, and pomssed of 
tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge throng which he may know 
the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Hutidaham. 


He, the subject of the superior knowledge^ alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature proceed, 
so from the eternal Supreme Being (0 beloved pupil) various souls 
come forth, and again tliey return into him. He is immortal and 
without form or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and internal 
objects, unborn, witliout breaUi or imlividual mind, pure and superior 
to eminently exalted nature. 

Prom him die first sensitive particle, or the seed of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, proceed. 

Heaven is his liead, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is 
his ears, the celebrated Vedas are his speech ; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet ; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sun, is produced ; 
clouds, which have their origin from the effects of the moon, accumur 
lating them in the sky, bring fortli vegetables in the earth ; man 
imparts die essence drawn from these vegelahles, to woman ; Own 
through the comhination of such physical causes, numerous offspring 
come forth from tlie omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and pnise, pnicewl ; in like manner by him are produced 
Diksha or certain preliminaiy ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
sacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the principal pensfin who institutes the performance of sacrifices 
and defrays dieir expenses ; as weU as future mansions, where the 
moon -effbets purification and where the sun shines. By him gods of 
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several 4esDtipti«i&s» aU oelestial beings subordinate to tliooe gods, 
snaakfaid, an im a l s, birds, both brealh and peditum, wheat and 
aoBterity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and ndat for conducting 
human life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and idem acquired through them, 
and their seven organs (two eyes, two earn, the two passages of nose 
smd nunik\ in which those senses are situated ineveiy living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains pi-oceed, and various rivers 
flow : all vegetables, tastes, (eousistmg of sweet, salt, pungent, hitter, 
sour, and ojAringent) united with which the visible elementaiy sub* 
atance encloses the cor})uscle situate in the heart^ The Supreme 
existence is himself aU — writes as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (O beloved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of dll animate beings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

Eiul of the first section of the 2ivi IJmulakam. 


God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all erealnres, is 
styled the operator in the heart ; he is great ami all-Bustaining ; for on 
him rest all existences, such as Uiose tliat more, tliose that breathe, those 
that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is Gcxl . Ym all contemplate 
him as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief end 
of human pursuit He surpasses all human umlerstanding, and is the 
most pre-eminent. He, who iiTa<liateB the sna and other bodies, who 
is smaller than an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the 
abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of all their inhabitants, 
is the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the 
true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon ; 
and do thou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to 
him. Seizing the liow found in tlie Dpanisliads, the strongest 
of weapons, man sliall draw the arrow (of the sovl), sharpened 
by the constant Application of mind to iJod. Do thou (0 pupil), 


• This carpuwle in wipposed to be ronrtituted of all tbe vwiow ^ 

into the competition of the animal fnuw. VTithm it the 
aotisg upon^ operates throi«h its medium m the 

eooT^Sne attach through all changes of being, until hnully aWbed into the Sur 
feme Intelligence. 
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being in the same practice, withdrawing all the senses from worl^ff 
objects, through the mind directed towards the Supreme Being, 
hit the mark which is the eternal God. The word Om, signifying 
Qod, is represented as the bow, the soul as the arrow, and the 
Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of steady mind should 
hit : he then shall be united to God as the arrow to its mark. In 
God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also inteUect, with breath 
and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely the ONE Sup- 
reme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; because tliis (a true 
knowledge respecting Qod) is the only way to eternal beautitude. 
The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like the radius 
of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the origin 
of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption 
into God. He who knows the imiverse collectively, distinctively, 
whose majesty is fully evident in the world, operates within the 
space of the heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect ; and removes the breath 
ind corpuscle, in tehich the soul resides, from one substance to 
another : supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the 
heart. Wise men acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, 
and the source of all happiness, through the pure knowledge con- 
veyed to them by the Vedas and by spiritual fathers, God, who is 
All-in-all, being known to man as the origin of intellect and self- 
consciouaness, every desire of the mind ceases, all doubts are removed, 
and the effects of the good or evil actions committed, now or in pre- 
ceding shapes, are totally annihilated. The Supreme Being, free from 
stain, devoid of figure or form, and entirely pure, tlie light of all 
lights, resides in the heart, his resplendently excellent seat : those 
discriminating men, who know him as the origin of intellect and 
of self-consciousness, are possessed of the real notion of God. 
Neither the sun nor the moon, nor yet tbe stars, can tlirow light 
on God : even the illuminating lightning cannot throw light 
upon him, much less can limited fire give him light ; but they all 
imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
immortal: he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, 
beneath and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 

End of the Second Mmddkam. 
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Two birds {meaning Ood and the sotd) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, tohich is the body. One of them 'the 
emd) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; but the 
other (God), without partaking of them, witnesses aU evenU, 

The soul BO pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives 
its cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Dniverse^^ the origin of 
itself, and his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. 
When a wise man perceives the resplendent God, the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe and the omnipresept prime Cause, he 
then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil works, becomes 
perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise man knowing God 
as perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea of duality ; 
being convinced that there is only one real Existence, which is God. 
He then directs all his senses towards God alone, the origin of 
self-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places his love, abs- 
tracting at the same time liis mind from all worldly objects by 
constantly applying it to God: the person so devoted is reckoned 
the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity. Through strict 
veracity, tlie uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence 
from sexual indulgence, man should approach God, who full of 
splendour and perfection, works in tlie heart ; and to whom only 
the votaries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks 
untruths : the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
omission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
consequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom- 
prehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than vacuum itself, 
shines in various ways. — Erotn those who do not know him, he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire 
a knowledge of him, he is most proximaU* ; and wlule residing in 
animate creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those who apply 

'' The flifft*rence hnween Clod, the inttUec-tujd iirineiplc, and iht* kouI, the individual 
inteUect, Bul»iKtR ub long an the idea of Belf-iiidi\iduulily is retainwi ; like the dihtiiietion 
between finite and infinite npace, wldch ceases as soon as the idea of iwrticnlai figuiv 
is done away. 
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their thoughts to him. He is not perceptiUo by vision, nor is ho 
describable by means of speech : neither can he be the object of 
any (*f the other or^ns of sense ; nor can he be conceived by the 
help of nuRterities or religions rites : but a person whose mind is 
purified by the light of true knowledge, through iuceRsaiit contem- 
plation, perceives iiiui, the most pure God. Such is the invisible 
Supreme Being : he should be observe<l in tlte heart, wherein breath, 
consisting of tive speries, rests. The mind being |>erfectly freed 
fnim im)mrity, God, ivho spreads over the mind and all the senses, 
imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary uf G<iH obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable objec't he may wish to acquire for himself 
or for another : tiierefore any one, who is desirous of honour and 
advantage ah^mld revere him. 

Eml of the 1st section of the 3rd Mtindakam. 

Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, revere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and iUuminates 
everywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplati ug tlie various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be bom again with those 
feelings : hut the man satisfied witli a knowledge of and faith in God, 
blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, foi-sakes all such desires 
even during his life. 

A knowledge of God, the prime object^ i.s m>t acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor rliroiigh retentive memory, nor yet hy continual 
hearing of spiritual iiistniction : but he wlio .seeks to obtain a 
haotrl^gc of Goil i.s gifted with it, God reiuleriug himself conspicuous 
to him. 

No man dcheicnt In laitb or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of (rod ; nor can even lie who posse.sses wisdom mingleil with tlie 
desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm belief, pru«leiu*e. aud pure undei*standiiig, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

Tlie saints who, wise aud firm, were satisfied solely with a know- 
leilge of GikI, assiimi of the souls divine origin, exempt fromqiassiou, 
aud possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni- 
present everywhere, have after death been absorbed iuto him ; even 
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at limited extension within a jar is h§ its destruction united to 
universal space. All the votaries nrho repose on God alone their firm 
belief, originating from a knowledge ol the Vedanta, and who, by 
forsaking religious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually 
occupied in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death 
entirely freed from ignorance and absorbed into God. On the ap- 
proach of death, the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in 
number, unite with their respective origins : their corporeal faculties, 
euch as vision and feeling ^ c^c., return into tlieir original sources, the 
sun and air, &c. The consequences of tlieir works, together with 
their souls, are absorbed into die supreme and eternal Spirit, in the 
same manner as the reflection of the sun in water returns to him on 
the removal of the water. As all rivers flowing into the ocean dis- 
appear and lose their respective appellations and forms, so ihe person 
who has acquired a knowledge of and faith in God, freeing himself 
from the subjugation of figure and appellation, is absorbed mto the 
supreme, immaterial and omnipresent Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being aecornmg to 
the foregoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter* None 
of his progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He 
escapes from mental distress and from evil propensities ; he is also 
relieved from the ignorance which occasions tlie idea of duabty. 
Tills is the true doctrine inculcated throughout the foregoing texts, 
and which a man should impart to those who are accustomed to 
perform good works, conversant in the Vedas, and inclined toward 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with 
due reganl, offer oblations U) the sacred fire; and also to those who 
have continually practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the 
sacred fire. This is the true divine doctrine, in which Angiras 
instnicted his pupil Saunaka, which a person not accustomed to 
devotion should not study. 

SaliUalion to ihe knowers of Ood ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SiKGE my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta, containing 
an exposition of all the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I have, for 
the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he has taken of 
them, translated into Bengalee the principal cliapters of the Vedas ae 
being of .unqueationable authority amongst all Hindoos. This work 
will, I truat, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit of the 
Hindoo Scripturea, which is but the declaration of the unity of Ood, 
tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to di^riminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts^ of s(»ciety, but also lead them 
frequently to self-de8truction,t or to the sacrificet of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already seen 
many respectable persons of my countiymen, to the great disappoint- 
ment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their original 
prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many European 
gentlemen, especiaUy those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view of the doctrines 
of the original work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to 
that gratification, by translating a few chapters of the Veda into the 
English language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them tf» their candid judgment. Such benevolent people wiU, perhaps, 
rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, that in the most 
aiuuent times the inhabitants of this part of the globe, (at least the 

''' A Hindoo of caHte can only eat once between eunriae and eunaet— eannot eat d r — cd 
vii tuals in a boat or ahip— nor cbthed— nor in a tavern-^r any ihat haa been 
touchtni by a person oC a different caate —nor, if intomipled while eating, can he raaume 
hie meal. 

r Ar at Prayaga, Gan^ Sa^ and under the wheels of the car of J^gannatL 

I Aa, for inatance, peraona whoae recowy from aiduieaa ia auppoaed to be doubtCol, 
are carried to die on the baiihs of the Qangea. This u pimtieed by the Hiiidooe of Benga 
only, the cruelty of which aiecU eren Hindooa of Behar, Ibdiabad, and aU the upper 
proriricM 
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more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with metaphymcal sub- 
jecto; that allegorical language or description was very frequently 
employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which were 
sometimes designated as independent existences ; and that, however 
suitable this method might be to the refined understandings of men of 
learning, it had die most mischievous effect when literature and 


philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdities and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of 
reason, and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 
opinion of die Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz.y Rik, Tajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; diese are again divided into several branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic of 
each Veda, diat the primary chapters of each branch treat of 


astionomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
ez^bit allegorical representadons of the attributes^’ of the Supreme 
Being, by means of eartlily objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed, m d(xitrine 
of a plurality of gods and goddesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for its 
introduction ; for instance, that the worshij.) of the sun and to- 
gether with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated for the 
sake of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable 
of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that 
8U(* persons might not remain in a bnitified state, destitute of all 
religious principle. Should this explanation given by the Veda it- 
self, as well as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed 
to reconcile those passages which are seeminglv at variance with 
eaci other, as those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme 
Being, with others which describe a plurality of independent visible 
gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its 
authority, but be looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 

^ bleBsing of Qod. in mvneit 
attributes and the allegorical repreae&tatiaiis used 
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I liATO often lamented that, in our general researches into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many ohatableB. 
When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we often find them 
at Tariance with each other ; and when, discouraged by this circum- 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how incompe- 
tent it is, alone, to conduct us to the object, of our pursuit. We often 
find that, instead of &cilitating our endeavours or clearing up our 
perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incompatible 
with principles on which our comfort and happiness mainly depend. 
The beet method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to the guidance of the one or the other ; but by a proper use of the 
lilpils mmished by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual and 
omnl fiseoltias, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enables us to attain that which we eamesUv and diligently 
eek lor. 
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let. Who is lie [aska a pupil of hia apiritiud faJiher,'] under whose 
sole will the intellectuy power makes its approach to different objaeU ! 
Who is he under whose authority hreathf the primitive power in the 
body, makes its operation ? Who is he by whose direction language 
is regularly pronounced ? And who is that immaterial being that 
applies vision and hearing to thetr reapeetive ohjeeta ? 

2nd. He, [answers the spiritual parental who is the sense of the 
■sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect ; the essential cause of 
language ; the breath of bi-eath ; Se sense of the sense of vision ; — this 
is the Being concerning whom you would enqrure. Learned men, 
having relinquislied the notion of self -ifidependence and adf-conaidera- 
lion from knowing the Supreme Understanding to he the sole source of 
sense, enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can describe 
him, no intellectual ijower can compass or determine him. We know 
nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : he is beyond 
all that is .within the reach of comprehension, and also beyond nature, 
which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
explained him to us. 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by langualge, and 
who directs language to its meaning^ is the Supreme Being, and not 
any specified thing which men worship ; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and who, 
as said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, ia 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship. ; 
know THOU this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by whose 
superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is the 
Bupreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship ; 
■now THOU this. 
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7Ui. He alone^ wliom no one can hear through the aeiifie of hearin^^ 
•ad who knowB the real nature of the sense of hearing, is the Supreme 
Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : know thou this. 

8tli. He alone, whom no one can perceive through tlie senae of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its ohjeGts, is the 
Supiemc Being, and not any specified thing whicli men worship : 
know THOU tliis. 

9tJi. If you [(‘.onlinues the spiritual parent], from what I have 
aUUed, suppose and say that “ I know the Sufueme Being thorouglily,” 
you in truth know very little of the Omnipresent Being; and any 
conception of tLat Being whicli you limit to your powei*s of sense, is 
not only deficient, Init also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of the celestial gods, is also inij^erfcct you consequently should 
enquire into the true knowledge of tlie Supreme Being. To this the 
pupil repLies : “ I perceive tliat at this moment 1 begin to know dod." 

10th. “ Not that 1 suppose, ’’ contimies he, “ that T know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know liirn at ah : as, among 
ns, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is pos- 
sessed of the knowledge respecting G(k), tu2., ‘ that I neither know 
‘ him thoroughl 3 % nor am entirely ignorant of him.* 

lltli. [The spiritual father again resumes:] He who believes 
that he cannot comprehend (hxl, docs know' him ; and he who believes 
that he can comprehend Gcxl, does not know liim : as ineii of jierfect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond eompreheiision ; and 
men of imperfect undei’standing supjKJse liiru to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

12lh. llie notion of tlie sensibility of IxMlily organs, which are com- 
posed of insensihle particles, leads to the notion of God ; which notion 
alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man gains, liy 
self-exertion, the power iif acquiring knowledge res]»ecting God, and 
through the same acquisition he acqiiirt's eternal beatitude. 

I'lth. Whatever peiwoii has, according to the above stated doeirinc., 
known God, is really hai)py, and whoever Jias not known iiiin is sub- 
jected to great misery. Ijeameii men, having reflected on the Spirit of 
God extending over all moveable as well as immoveable creatures, after 
their deiiartuic from tliis world are absorbed into the Supreme Being. 

^ The Huin oE the uuiiun coneeming the Supreme iieliig given in tlie VedunU, is, that 
he iH the Soul of the univeret*. uiid liears thr* Hu*nf'! relutioii to uU rruiteriul eitonaiooa 
thnt A human aoul doea to the individual liody witli vrliicli it ia (xinm^cted 
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In a battle hecween ine celestial* ^ds and the demons, God obtain* 
ed victory over the latter, in favour of the former {or 'propeHy speahr 
ifig, Ood enabled the former to defeat the laUer ) ; but, upon this vic- 
tory being gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective digni- 
ties, and supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to 
themselves. The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast^ 
appeared to them with an appearance heyo^vd description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was : they, 
consequently, said to tire, or properly speaking the god of tire : “ Dis- 
“ cover thou, 0 god of fire, what adorable appearance this is.” Hia 
reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance^ 
which asked him, “ who art thou ?” He tlien answered, “ I am fire, and 
“ 1 am the origin of the Veda,” that is, 1 am a well-known personage. 
The Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him 
again, “ What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art He 
replied, “ 1 can burn to ashes all that exists in tiie world.” Ibe 
8u[)reme Being then having laid a straw before him, said to him» 

“ Caust thou burn tl)is straw ?” The god of fire approached the 
straw, but could not burn it, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, “ I have been unable 
“ to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Now tliey all said to 
wind {or properly to the god of wind), “ Discover thou, 0 god of wind, 
“ what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which asked him, “ Who 
art thou ?” He tlien answered, “ 1 am wind, and 1 pei-vade unlimit- 
“ ed space that is, 1 am a well-known persotuige. The Supreme 
Being, upon being thus replied to, asked him ayain, “ What power is 

in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He replied, '' 1 can uphold 

all that exists in the world.” The Supreme Being then, having laid 
a straw before him, said to Jiim, ** Caust thou uphold this straw ?” 
The god of wind approached tlie straw, but could not hold it up, 
though he exerted all his power. He then unsuccessfully retired and 
iM the others, “ I have been unable to discover what adorable appear- 
ance this is.” Now they all said to the god of atmosphere, ** Discover 
“ thou, 0 revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this 
“ is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He pnx'eeded fast to that adorable 

* In the Akhyayika it w said that thone powers of the Divinity which produce sgjne- 
ible effects and conduce to moral order and toppineM, are represented under the figure of 
celestial gods, and those attributes from which pain and misery flow, are called demons 
md Btep-hrothers of the former, with whom they are in a state of periietual hostility. 
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^pearance, which vamshed from hia view, fie met at the same spot 
a woman, the goddess of inetruetkm, arrayed in golden robes in the 
diape of the most beautiful Uma.* fie asked, **What was that 
adorable appearance ?'* She replied, ** It was the Supreme Being 
** owing to whose victory you are all advanced to exaltation.” The 
god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that it was the Su- 
preme Being that had appeared to them. He at first loommunieated 
that information to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods of fire, 
wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable appearance, 
and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the others, that 
it was indeed Gkxi that appeared to them, they seemed to be superior to 
the other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached to the 
adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, prior to 
every one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, be seemed 
not only superior to every other god, but also, for diat reason, exalted 
above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over all the 
universe like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, that he dis- 
appears as quick as the twinkling of an eye. Again, it is represented 
of the Supreme Being, that pure mind conceives that it approaches 
to him as nearly as possible: Through the same pure mind the 
pious man thinks of him, and consequendy application of the mind to 
him is repeatedly used. That God, who alone in reality has no resemr 
Uanee, and to whom the mind cannot approach, is adorable by all living 
creatures ; he is therefore called " adornble ;” he should, according to 
the prescribed manner, be worshipped. All creatures revere the person 
who knows God in the manner thus described. The pupil now says, 
** Tell me, 0 spiritual father, the Upanishad or the principal part 
** of the Veda.” The spiritual father makes this answer, I have told 
** you the principal part of the Veda which relates to God alone, and, 
** indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, austere devotion, control 
** over the senses, performance of religious rites, and the remaining 
** parts of the Veda, as well as those sciences that are derived from the 
Vedas, are only the feet ; and whose altar and support is truth,” He 
who understands it as thus described, having relieved himself from 
ein, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


• Tha wHe of SWa. 
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PREFACE. 


In pniNoance of my attempt to render a translation of the complete 
Vedanta, or die principal parts of the Vedas into the current languages 
of this country, I had some time ago the satisfaction of publishing a 
translation of the Elatha-Upauishad of the Yajur-veda into Bengalee ; 
and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances would 
allow, for the purpose of diffusing Hindoo scriptural knowledge among 
the adherents of that religion. The present publication is intended to 
assist the European community in fonning their opinion respecting 
Hindoo Theology, rather from the matter found in their doctrinal 
scriptures, than from tlie Puranas, moral tales, or any other modem 
works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily encouraged and 
fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats polytheism witli contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole Origin of individual intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind to 
him. 

A great Ixxly of my countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truUi of tlie doctrines contained in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before tliein, and tlie gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol- worship which they were led to follow, have altered their 
religious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided followers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of 
their scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious 
devotion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degreef 
the natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most 
heinous nature, which even the most savage nations would bludi 
to commit, uidess compelled by the most urgent necMw^.* I 
am, however, not without a sanguine hope that, through Divine 
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Providence and liuiuaii exertions, they will sooner or later avail them- 
selves of that true system of religion which leads its observers to a 
knowledge and love of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their 
fellow-creatures, impressing their hearts at the same time witli humility 
and charity, accompanied by independence of niiiicl and pure sincerity. 
Conti'ai^’' to the code of idolatry, this system de lines sins as evil thoughts 
proceeding from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to 
diet and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I 
cannot better employ my time tlian in an emleavour to illustrate and 
maintain truth, and to render service to nw fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of that Being to whf>m the motives of oui‘ actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 
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Desibodb of future fruition, Bajasravasa performed Ae oamfiet 
Viswajit, at uihidi he distributed all his property. He had a son named 
Nachiketa. Old and infirm com being brought by the father as tiea 
to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with compassion^ 
reflecting .within himself, “ He who gives to attending prieste such 
“ cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grassi and are 
“ incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is eattied 
“ to t^t mansion where tliere is no felicity whatever.” 

He then said to his father, “ To whom, 0 father, wilt thou consign 
“ me over tn lieu of theu emoe ?” and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with hie preeumptiou, the father replied to him, “ I shall 
“ give thee to Tama ” (the god of death). The youth then eaid to 
himedf, “ In the dieeharge of my dutiee ae a eon, I hold a foremost 
“ pla^e among many sons or pupils of the iirst class, and I am not 
" inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second class : whether 
** my father h^ a previous engagement with Tama, which he will 
"now perform by surrendering me to him, or made uee of eueh an 
“ expreeeion through anger, I know not.” The youth finding hie father 
afii^ with eorrow, eaid, “ Remember the meritorious conduct of our 
“ancient forefathere, and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary 
“good men. Lifeietooehorttogainadeantageehymeaneoffdledto^ 
“ or breach of promiee ; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and 
“ a gain like it puts forth its form. Do you therefore eurrender me to 
“ Yama aeeording to your promiee.” The youth Nachiketa, hy per- 
mieeion of hie father, went to the habitation of Yama. After he had 
remained there for three daye without food or refreehment, Fama 
returned to hie dwelling, and woe thus addreeeed by hie family : “ A 
“ Brahman entering a house as a guest is like fire ; good houeeholdere, 
“ therefore, extinguish his anger by offering him water, a eeat, and 
“ food. Do thou, 0 Yama, present him with water. A man deficient 
“ in wisdom suffers his hopes, his sanguine expectation of success, 
“his imororement from associating with good men, the benefit 
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which he flerive from his affable conversation, and the fruits 
“ produced by perforniance of prescribcMl sacrifices, and also by digging 
“ of wells and other jiinus liberal actions, as well as all his sons and 
“cattle, to be destroyed, sJiould a Brahman Iiapjieii tu remain in hia 
“house without food.” 

Yamaheitnf thus admonished by his family, approached Naehiketa 
and said to him \ '‘As thou, 0 Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
“ revered j^uest, for the space of three days and ni;^hfs without focxl, 
“ I offer thee reverence in atonement, tliat bliss may attend me; 
“and do thou ask three favours of tne as a recomjiense for what thou 
“ hast suffered while dwelling in iny house during these days past.’’ 
Naehiketa thru made this as his first retpiest, sayivy, “ Let, 0 Yama ! 
“my iaiher (lotama’s apprehension »>/ my death be removed, his 
“tranquillity of mind be restore^l, his an^jer against me extin.i^iiished, 
“and let him reco;^nise me uw my return, after having been set free 
by thee. Tliis is the first of three favours wliich 1 ask of thee.” 

y^arna then replied : 

''Thy father, f^iyM Auddalaki and Aruni, shaJl have the same 
“regard for you as before; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
“he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
“free from sorrow, after liaviiig seen thee ndeasiMl from the grasp of 
“death.” Naehiketa then made his second rc(|nest. In lieaven, 
“where there Is no fear what.s<»pver, and where eviii thon, O Yamal 
“ canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, tln*rci<»n‘, maie 
"dread thy power su niueh, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
“unafflicted either by thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
“enjoys gratification. As thou, O Y'ama ! dost jaissess kimwledge 
“respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“ instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“enjoy heaven, owing to their observanee (»f sacred lire, are en<lowed 
“with the nature of celestial ileities. This I ask thee, as tlie 
“ second favour which thou hast offered.” Y amo replied: “Being 
“possessed of a kiiowle<lge of lire, the means that lead to the 
“enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, J imj»art it to thee ; which 
“do tliou attentively observe. Know thou lire, as means to obtain 
“ various mansions in heaven, as the siipjjort of the, world, and ns 
“ residing in the b(xly.” 

Yama explained to Naehiketa the nature ol lire, as being prior to 
all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number. 
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which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
of preseiTing it. The yo\ith repeate<l to Yanui these instni(»ti'*ns 
exactly as imparted to him ; at whicli Yama l)eing pleased, again 
spoke. 

The lil)eral-minded Yama, satisfied with Nacliiketa, thus says ; 
“ 1 f$hai] Itestow on tliee another favour, u'hich />, that this sacred tire 
“shall be .t^ded after thy name; and accept thou this valuable and 
“ various-coloured necklac'e. Receiving instructions from parents and 
“ s|>iritual fathers, a person wh<» has thrice collected fire, as prescribed 
“ in the Veda^ and als<» has been in habits of performing sacrifices, 
“studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to re]>eated birth 
“and death: he, having known and <Mmt#»mplatpd nre as originating 
“ from Hrahina, [)osst*ssing superior iiiulcrstanding. fidl of splendour, 
“ and worthy of pi*aise. enjoys thehignest fniitum. A wise worshipper 
“ of sacred fire, who, umlerstandiiig the tnree things prescribed, has 
“ offered oblation to fire, snrmoniiting all afflictions during life, and 
“ extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

“This, 0 Xachiketa! is tiiat knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“ of obtiiiuing heaven, which thou didst rctpure of me as tlie second 
“ favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, 0 Xachiketa ! thy 
“ third request.” 

Nachiketa then said : “Some are of opinion that alter man’s 
“ demise existence continues, and olliers say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
“ has arisen respcctmj the nature of Uic soul ; I therefore wish to be 
“ instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
" hast offered.” Yauia replied : “Even gcxls have doubted and disputed 
" on this subject ; which being xibscure, never can be thoroughly 
“ Cjliiprehended : Ask, 0 Xachiketa ! another favour instead of this. 
"Cfe not thou take advantage of iny promise, but give up this 
" request.” J^achiketa replied : “ I am positively informed that gods 
^ entertaiiieil doubts on this subject ; and even thou, 0 Yama ! callest 
‘ it difficult of comprehension. But no iiistiuctor on this point equal 
‘‘ to thee can be found, and no other object is .so desirable as this ” 
Yama said : “ Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons and 
^‘grandsonSfc each lo attain tlie age of an Inmdred years ; numbers of 
cattle, elephants, goui&, and horses ; also extensive empire on earth, 
** where thou shalt live as many years as thou wishesi . 

“ If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, aak 
“it; together with wealth ami long life. Thou mayeat reign, 0 
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** Nachiketa ! over a great kingdom : I will enable thee to enjoy all 
“ wished-for olyects. 

*‘Abk acc'onling to thy deaire all objects that are difficult of 
** acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
elegant eqiiij)ageN and musical instruments; as no man can acquire 
“ any thing like tliem icitliout our gift. Enjoy thou the attendance 
“of these women, whom 1 may bestow on thee ; but do not put to me, 
“ 0 Nachikcta ! the question respecting existence after deatli.” 

Nacliiketa then replied. “ The acquisition of the enjoyments thou 
“hasi offei'ctl, 0 Yamal is in tJie first place doubtful; and should 
“ they he obtained, they destroy the strength of all the senses ; and 
“ even tlic life of llrahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 
“ let thy e(tiiipages, and thy dancing and music, remain with tliee. 

“Ko man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we Yiaye fortunately 
“ belield thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
“ and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 
“ god of death ; but the only object I desire is what 1 have already 
“ begged of thee. 

‘‘ A mortal being, w'^hose habitation is the low mansion of earth, 
“ and wdio is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
“einpted from death and debility, and understanding from tiiem that 
“ there is a knowledge of futurity, should not ask of them any inferior 
favour — and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
‘‘ tion, and sensual jdeasiires, who can take <lelight in a long life on 
“earth? Do you instruct us in tliat knowledge wliich removes 
“ doubts respecting existence after death, and is of great importance 
“ with a vie^v to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable with 
“ difficulty. I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of the first Section of the first Chapter {1st Valli). 


Yama now, after a sufficient trial of Naehi/ceta's resolution^ an- 
swers the third question, saying, “ Knowledge of Gtxl wrhich leads to 
“ absorption, is one thing ; and rites, wliich have fruition for their 
“ object, another ; each of these producing different consequ mces, 
“ holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 
“ two chouses knowledge, is Idessed ; and he who, for the sake of 
“ reivatd, practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
* beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
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“ he who is posseBsed ol wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
‘‘ serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
‘ faith, despising fruition ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
“enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites* 

“ Thou, 0 Nachiketa ! knowing the perishable nature of the 
“ desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected them, 
“ainl refused the adoption of tliat « (mteniptible practice, which leads 
“ to fruition and to riches, and to whicii men in general are attached. 
“ Wise men are sensible that a kn(»wledge of G(k1 which procures 
“ absorjitiont and the performance of rites that produces fruition^ are 
“ entirely opposite to each other, and yield different consequences. J 
“conceive thee,* Nachiketa, to be desirous of a knowledge of God, for 
“ tlie numerous estimuble objects offeml by me caimot tempt thee. 
“Surrounded by the darkness of igroracce, hxils consider tliems^ves 
“ wise and learned, and wander about in vaiious directions, like 
“ blind men when guided by a blind man. 

“ To an indiscreet man wlio lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“ the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
“ not manifest. He Uiinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
“ that tliere is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
“ jecled to niy control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
“ persons have never heani ; and several though they have heard, 
“have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving Lytruc- 
“tion on thissuDject is rare ; one who listens to it attentively; must 
“ be intelligent : and that one who, being taught by a wise < her, 
“ understands it, is uncommon. 

“ If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soui, no 
“ one will thoroughly understand it ; ior various opinions are held by 
'"contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person 
“ who believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
“ eternity, ceases ; but otherwise it is inexplicable and not capaUle of 
“ demonstration. 

“ The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me, 
“ cannot be acquired by means of reason almie ; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the a ered authorities. Oh, 
“beloved pupil, Nachiketa! may we have enquMis like thee, who 
“art full of molution. I know that fruition, acghirahle by means 
“of rites, is perishable; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
“perishable moans. NciwUhstandinq my eomictum of the destruc- 
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“ ttble nature of fruition^ I performed the worship of the sacred fire, 
** whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long duration. 

** Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa ! hast through firmness refused, though 
** offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies every desire^ 
“ and which is the support of the world — the best consequence of the 
“performance of rites without limit or fear — ^praiseworthy — full of 
“ superhuman power — extensive and stable. 

“The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended —most 
“ obi^ure — veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger and exists 
“ unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
“ mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“ neither rejoices nor does he grieve. 

“ A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
“ soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“ to be distinct from the hody^ feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“ the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.“ 

'Nachiketa then asked. “If thou knowest any Being wno exists 
“distinctly from rites, their consequences and iheiT observers, and 
“also from evil, and who is different from effects and their respeo- 
‘*tive causes, and is above past, future, and present time, do thou 
“ inform me.” 

Tama reifies : “ I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom all 
** tbe Vedas treat of, either directly or indirecdy, to whom all austeri- 
“ ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“ the duties of an ascetic, He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is 
** the Supreme Being. 

“ That Om is the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“ through means of which man may gain what he wishes ; {that /a, if "he 
worship Brahma hy means of Om, he shM he rested into his man- 
sion ; or if through it he elevate his mind to Ood, he shall obtain absorp- 
tion.) 

“ Om ib the best of all means eodeulated to direct the mind towards 
“ Oo<} ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
“ of God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore having recourse 
“to this word, shall either be absorbed in God, or revered like Brahma 
The soul is not liable to birth nor to death : it is mere understand 
“ing : neither does it take its origin from any other or fromitself 
“hence it is unborn, eternal witbout redaction and unchangeable 
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** therefore the soul is not injured by the hurt which the body ouiy 
receive. If any one ready to kill ano&er imagine that he can destroy 
“ his soul, and the other think that his soul shall suffer destruction, 
** they both know nothing ; for neither does it kill nor is it killed by 
“ another. 

The soul is the smadest of the small, and palest of the great. 
“ It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
“ it and its pure state, thiiough the steadiness of the external and 
“ internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
“ overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“ The soul, although without motion, seems to goto furthest space ■, 
“ and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move every- 
“ where. Who can perceive besides mjrself, that splendid soul, the 
** support of the sensation of happiness and pain ? 

“ The soul, although it is immaterial, yet resides closely attached 
“to perishable material objects: knowing it as great and extensive, 
“ a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
“ acquirable from the study of the Vedas, nor through rententive 
“.memoiy, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction : but 
“ he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
“ rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

“ No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaining 
“from evil acts; without having conMl over the senses and the 
'mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled with 
'* the desire of fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“ through his knowledge of God. 

“ No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
“ the existence of that God whose food is ail things even the Brahma 
“ and the Kshatra ; {that is, who destroys every object hearing figure 
“ and appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter. ’* 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter {2nd Valli), 


“ God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“ abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary conf.c>quen- 
“ ces of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished according 
“ to its good or evil actions, and the former witnesses aU those events 

* The word soul here means the homaa aoiil, Jivatma; hat gnerally in these 
tranglatioits it is vsed far Pornmatma^ the *' Ovenoul” — E d. 
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“ Those who have a knowledge of Chxl, consider the former as light and 
“ tfie latter as shade ; observers of exb'rnal rites also, as well as those 
“ who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the same. 

“ We can know and collect fire, wliicli is a bridge to the obseiTers 
“of rites; arul eaii know the eternal and fearless God, vvlio is tlie eoii- 
“veyer of those wdio wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. G<«iisl(ler 
“the sold as a rider, the }>ody as a car, tlie iiitoilect its driver, the mind 
“as its rein, the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
“the mind, external objects are the roads: so wise men believe tlie 
“soul miited with th(‘Iv»dy, tlie senses and tlieiuiud, to be tlie jmrtaker 
“ of the CO nset fit cnees of tjond or evil acts. 

“If tliJit intell(*cf, which is represented as the driver, be iiidiscrei't, 
“and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under fir’ antfio/dif nf 
*'the Intellectual piurer become unmanageable ; like wicked horses under 
“the (tonfrol of an unfit driver. 

“If the intelleet lie discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all tJu 
“senses prove steady and manageable; like good liorses under :in 
‘‘excellent driver. 

“He, who lias ii(.l a prudent intellect and steady mind and wlio 
“ eon .sequently lives always impure, eammt arrive at the divine glory, 
“])ul descends to the wnild. 

“ He who lias a pnident Intellect and steaily mind, and consequently 
“lives always pure, attains tlmt glory from whence he never wilt th'sccnd. 

“Man who lias intellei'f as his prudent driver, .and a steaily mind 
“as his rein, passing over tJie paths d n.*- rt -lily, arrives at the Jiigh 
“glory of the omiii]we'.enf (If^d. 

“The origin of tin* senses i- m u-e refined than the senses; the 
“e.ssenee of the miinl is yet mon* n'ilneil than tliat origin: the souree 
“of intelleet is again mure exalted tliaii that *.>[ the mind ; the prime 
“ sensitive particle is superior to the sourecof inteUect ; nature, tlieaj)- 
“jiarent causcruf the universe, is again superior to that jiarticle, to 
“whii'htlie omnipresent (fod is still superior: nothing is more exalted 
“ than God : lie is therefore superior to all existences, and is the Supreme 
“ object of all. God exists obscurely throughout the universe, cou- 
** sequent I If IS nut jierceived ; hut he is known tlirough tlie acute inJelleet 
“constantly dio'cied tow.irds him by wise men of ]j(*iu‘trating under- 
“standings. A wise man diall transfer the power of speicli and that of 
“ thesi-nsci to thi* mind, and the mind to the inU-llect, and the iiitellcef 
“ to tin* fmrh'cd f;.-id. ;uid tin* soul to the um-irmgeable Supieim.' Being. 
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Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and having 
“ approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of Ood, the origin of the 
wuZ : for the way to the knowledge of God is considered by wise men 
^ difficult as tlie passage over the sharp edge of a razor. The Supreme 
Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; without beginning 
Of end ; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of the intellect : 
man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death.** 

A. wise man reading to Brahmans^ or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into God. 

He who reafls this mf)st secret doctrine before an assemblage of 
Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblotions to his foi-efathers, enjoys 
innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter (3rd Valli). 


“ God has created the senses to be directed towards exteimal objects ; 
“ they consequently are a|)t to perceive outwani things only, and not the 
“ eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eternal life, with- 
* drawing his senses fmm their natural course, ai)[)rehendR the omni- 
“ present »Snpreine Being. 

“ The ignorant seek extenial and desircable objects only ; 
consequently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. 
“ Hence the wise, knowing tliat Gotl alone is immortal and eternal in 
this perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those ohj^ets, 

“ To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate being , 
“ composed of insemihle particles, perceive objects through vision, tlie 
“ power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also IJie nlea=%ure 
“ derivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can , be unknown : he is 
“ that existence which thou debiredst to know. 

“ A wise nan after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
“presence living creatures perceive objects whether tliey dream oj 
“ wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“ He who believes tluit the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
“ or evil actions, intimately connected with the body, originates from 
“ and is united with God, the l.Kird of past and future events, will not 
“ conceal its nature : he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
“ He who knows that the ])rime sensitive particle, which proceeded from 
God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, having 
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“ entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows the 
Supreme Being. He is that existence which tliou desiredst to know. 

“ Tliat sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes all 
the celestial deities, and which was created with all the elements, 
“ exists, entering into the space of tlie heart, and there resides. It 
is tliat existence which thou desiredst to know. 

** The sacred lire, the receiver of oblations after the wood has been 
'' kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the same 
‘‘ care as pregnant women take of their foetus : it is praised daily by 
prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. That 
“ atmosphere from whence the sun ascemis, and in which he goes 
“down, on which all ilie world, including Jive, speech^ and other things 
“ rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“ which tliou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect tliere 
“ is coimected with the tKKly, is that intellectual principle, which is 
“ pure and imiiiaterial existence, and the intellectual ovei*spreading 
“ principle is the individual intellect ; but he wlio thinks here that they 
“are different in nature, is subject to repeate^l transmigrations. 

“Through the mind, 'purified hy spiritual inkruet ions ^ the know- 
“ledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is different 
“/ro?n its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He wlio thinks there is variety of intellectual 
“ principle, undergoes transmigration. 

“ The omnipresent spirit, extending over the Space of the heart, which 
“ is the size of a finger, resides within the body ; and persons knowing 
“him the Lonl of past and future events, will n(»t again attempt to 
'* conceal his nature : He is tliat existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ The omnipresent spirit which extends over tlie space of the 
“heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the Ijord 
“ of past and future events ; lie alone peiwades the universe now aid 
“ ever ; He is that existence wdiicli thou desiredst to know. In the 
“ same wav as water falling on uneven ground dis])erses throughout 
•* the flf>tff)W places, and is lost, s(» a man who thinks that the souls 
“ of ditterent bodies are (fistinct in nature from each other, shall be 
“ placeil in various ionus by transmigration. 

“ As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, po the soul 
“ of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea of 
“duality.” 

End 07 the. 7h‘s\ Section of the second Chapter (4th VaUi). 
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*'The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“unborn and nnchangeable spirit, through whose constant contem- 
“ plation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted from 
“ transmigration. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; prereiTes 
“all material existence as depending on him ; moves in space ; resides 
“ in fire ; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest into sacrificial vessels ; 
“ dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves throughout the sky ; 
“ seems to be bom in water, as fishes, &c.; produced on earth, as vege^ 
“ tables, on the tops of mountains, as rivers, and also as members of 
“ sacrifices : yet is he truly pure and great. He who causes breath tO' 

* ascend above the heart and peditum tb descend, resides in the heart : 
“ He is adorable ; and to him all the senses offer oblation of the objecta 
“ which they preceive. 

“ When the soul, which is connected witli the body, leaves it, no- 
“ thing then remains in the body which may preserve the system : It 
“ is that existence which thou desiredst to Imow. 

“ Neither by the hfelp of breath, nor from the presence of other 
powers, can a mortal exist : but they all existlowing to that other 
“ existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

“ I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“ Ood : and . also how man, void of that knowledge, 0 Gkiutama ! 
“ transmigrates after deatii. 

“ Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
“ the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“ assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
“ during their lives. 

“ The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleept 
“ when all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
“ of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone is 
“ called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and independently of 
“ whom nothing can exist : He is that existence which thou desiredst 
“ to know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in the 
“ world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its different 
“ locations, so Gkxi, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in 
“ various modes, according as he connects himself with different 
“ material objects, and, like apace, extends over all. 

“ As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“ body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
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Go(l, the soul of the universe, tliough one, appears in different 
modes, according as he connects himself with various material 
objects, ami, like apace ^ extends over all. 

As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
yet is not polluted externally or hitcrnally by being connected with 
visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the universe, altliuugh one 
and oninipi'eseiit, is not affected by the sensations of imlivirlual 
“ jiain, for he is beyond its action. 

God is but one ; and he has the whole world under his control, 
for he is the operating soul in all objects ; He, through his omni- 
science, makes his sole existence appear in the form of the universe. 
To tiiose wise men who acquire a knowledge of him w ho is ot>erative 
“ on the huniaii faculties, is etenud beatitude allotted, and not to 
“ those who are void of that knowle<lge. 

“ God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the source 
“ of sensation anir)ng all aiiiinate existences : and he alone assigns to 
** 80 many objects their resj)e('tive puri)oses : To those wise men who 
**know^ him the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting ])eatitude 
“ is allotted ; but not to tliose who are void of that knowledge. 

“ How can I acquire that most gratifying <livine knowledge, which, 
'' though beyond comprehension, irise jnen, hj constant application of 
**mind, alone obtain, ns if it were present ? Does it shine conspi- 
“ cuously ? — and dfH*s it ap]^ar t/) llie human faculties? 

Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
“on God : Even the iliuuiiuating lightning (cannot throw light upon 
“ him ; mu<*h less can limite<l fire give him light : lint they all imitate 
“Jiim, and all born)w their light from him — that is, nothing can 
“ influence God and rewler him jier^picnons : But God himself imparts 
•* his knofoledfje to the hrart freed from passion and desire.'* 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter {oth Valli). 

“Tlie world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
and the branches of which, as differeiU species^ are below. Tlie 
“ origin alone is pure and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on whom 
“ all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
“ He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ G(k 1 being eternal existence,! he universe, whatsoever it is, exists 
and [)roceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heavenly 
** bodies, as if he w'ere prepared to strike them with thunderbolts ; 
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that none of them can demote from their respective courses 
“ established hy him. Those who know liim as the eti*nial power 
“ acquire absorption. 

“ Through his fear lire supplies ^is with heal ; and the sun, 
“ through his fear, shines rcrjularly ; and also Indra, and air, anti 
“ liftlily, death, are through liis fear constantly in motion. 

“ If nii^n (*.aii acquire a knowledge of God in this wf)rhi, behne the 
“ fall of his body, he becomes happy for emr : Otherwise he assumes 
“ new forms in different mansions. A knoidedye of God shines on tJie 
“ purified intellect in this \vf>rhl, as clearly as an object is seen by 
“reflection in a jxdished iiiirmr : In the region of the tieilied Progeni- 
“ tors of inanhind il /.s- viewed as obscurely as objects j>erceived in the 
“ state of dreaming ; and in the mansion of Gaiidliarvas, in tlic same 
“ degree as the reflection of an object on water ; but in the mansion 
“ of Brahma it appears ns distinctly as tlie difference Ix'tween light 
“ and darkness. 

“ A wise Jiian, lunnving the soul t() be distinct from the senses, 
“ which pro<-,eed fnnn dift’erent origins, and also frtnn tlie state of 
“ waking and of nev<.‘r again grieves. 

“ The mind is more refined diaii tJie external sen^** ; and liic 
“ intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The ^‘hne sensitive 
“ paj'ticJe is superior to the intellect; — nature, the apinreui cause 
“ of the univfcisc, is again superior t(» Uiat particle unaffected by 
“ matter : Superior to nature is God^ who is omnipresent and without 
“ material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
“ extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed i/>to Him 
“ after death, ilis substance docs not come >vith iii the reach of vision ; 
“ no one can apj)rchend him through the senses : By constant direction 
“ of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears ; and 
“ those who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal life. 

“ The part of life tvhereiu the power of the five external senses and 
“ the mind are dirccited towards the Supreme Spirit, an<l the intelJec- 
tual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred ; and this 
‘ steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Y oga (or 
‘ withdraipiiiy the senses and the mind from worldly objects) : Man 
‘ should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

“ Neither through speech, nor tiirough intellectual power, nor yet 
‘ through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God ; but, save him 
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who believer in the existence of God as the cause of the universe, no 
** one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“ a belief in the existence oi God, the origin of the universe ; and 
** next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 
** for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
** graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
“ When aU the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
** become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
** the deep ignorance which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, 
“ the mortal become immortal : This is the on'y doctrine which the 
** Vedanta inculcates. 

There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
** one of which, called Sushumna, proceeds to the head : The soul of a 
“ devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
mansion of the immortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
** by other tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
“ acts which they 'perform. 

'' The omnipresent eternal spirit resiaes always within that space of 
“ the hi'man >ieart which is as large as a finger : Man should, by firmness 
** of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same manner as 
** the pita is renoved from the plant Munja * that is, the spirit should 
“ he eonsuderki totally distinct from matter and the effects of matter — 
' and rum should knotr that separated spirit to be pure and eternal.** 
Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God of 
death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God ; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, shaU 
obtain absor})tion. 

End of the third Section of the second Chapter {6th V alii). 

End uj the KaJtha Vpanishad. 
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PREFACE 


Tiik iiKJst leariipd Vyasa shows, in his ui>rk of the Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one constni, prove hut the Divinity of 
that Bein;;, who is out of tin* reach of eom])reheiision aiul heyoiul all 
(lescri|)tioii. * For tlie use of the pnhlie, I have made a concise trans- 
lation of that celehrated work into Bengalee, and ilie j'lescnt is an 
endeavour to translate '• the principal (’hapters oi the Veda, in 
c<>nf(U'mity t(> the Coiumenls of the great Sankar-Acharya. The 
translation of the [sopanishad heloiiging to ilie Vajii]-, the second 
division of the Veflas, being already comph'ted, 1 iiave pul it. into the 
jUTss ; t ami tlie others will successively Ih‘ printed, as soon as their 
translation is coinpleled. It is evident, from thiNC authorities, tlnit 
the sole regulator of tlie Universe is hut om*, who is omnipresent, far 
surpassing our p(»wers of eom])reliension ; above external sense ; and 
whose worsliiji is tlie ehief duty of mankind and the sole cause of 
eternal beatitude; ami that all that bear iigure ami aj)t>ellation are 
inventi(*ns. JSlioiild it be asked, whether the assertions found in the 
Puraiias^ and Tantras, iVc., respecting the worship of the several 
g(Hls and g(Hldesses, are false, or whetlicr Puranas and Tantras art^ 
not iiielmled in the Sastra, the answer is this i—The Piirana and 
Tantra,§ Ac., are of course to 1 h^ coiisiderevl as Sastra, for they repeat- 
edly ileclare (ok! to be one and above the apprehension of external 
and iiilenial senses ; they indeed expressly declare tlie divinity of 
many gfMis ami goddesses, ami the irnxles of their worship ; but they 
reconcile th(*se eoiitradietory assertions by atrirmiiig frecpicntly, that 
the directions to worship any li.gwred lieings arc only aj)plieable tto 
those who are incapable of elevating llieir minds to the idea of an 
invisible Supreinc Being, in order that such pemms, by fixing their 

1 must cmifros iiow niiuli 1 iudrbtrd to 1 lector li. II. WilMni, in my translu' 
lions fnuu Sanskrit into Fai^;lisli, for the use of his Sanskrit and Knglisli Dictiuiiary. 

t N\ In rt^vcr any cominciit, upon wbwh tbe wiuii' of tbu original \s addd 

to tbe original, it will U* found writttMi in Italics. 

J Said to Iiave Ix'eii written by Vyasa. 

§ SuppohCtl to have composed by Siva. 
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attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain them^ 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those that are competent 
for the worship of the invisible God, sliould disregard the worship of 
Idols. I repeat a few of these declarations as follows. The authority 
of Jainadagni is thus quoted by the great Raghunandana : “ For the 
“benefit of those wlin are inclined to tvorship, figures are invented to 
“ serve as representations of GUkI, who is merely understanding, and 
has no second, no jmrts, nor figure ; consequently, to these represen- 
■“ tatives, either male or female forms and other circumstances are 
“ fictitiously assigned.” In the second Chapter of the first part of the 
Vislmii Purana it is sai(i ; ” God is without figure, epithet, definition 
“or description. He is without defect, not liable to amiihilation, 
“ change, pain or fiirtli ; we can only say. That he, who is the 
“eternal being is God.“ ‘‘The vulgar look for their gods in 
“ water ; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; 
“ the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in 
“ the universal soul.” In the 84th Chapter of the teuth division 
of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to Vyasa and others : It 
“ is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and 
“believe tliat the divine nature exists in the image, to look up 
“to, communicate with, to petition and to revere true believers 
“ in Gkjd. He who views as the soul this body formed of phlegm, 
** wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations as him- 
“ self (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the soul), 
“ he who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and believes in 
“ the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who are 
“endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” In 
the 9th Chapter of the Kulamava it is written : “ A knowledge 
“ of the Supreme Being, who is be yond the power of expression and 
“ unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goodesses, and their 
“ texts which represent them, shall become slaves.” “ After a know- 
“ ledge of tlie Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“ attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras — ^no want of a fan should 
“be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Mahanirvana says, “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualitieE, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
From the fo/egoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
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x}i gods and goddesses, and prescribe me inodes o! their worship for 
men of iosuf&cient understanding, yet they have also declared m a 
hundred others places, that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in-support of Idolatry, that “although a know- 
“ ledge of God is certainly above aU things, still as it is impossible to 
“acquire that knowledge, men should of course worship figured gods 
for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not have 
instructed mankind to aim at such attainment; as it is not to be 
supposed tliat direction to acquire what ia obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Llolater say, “ that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
“although it is not impossible, is most difGicult of comprehension,** I 
will agree witli liim in that point ; but infer from it, that we ought, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge ; 
but 1 highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to 
make such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his 
anger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, <9tc., teach both 
the adoration ol tlie Supreme Being and that of celestial gods and 
goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that are 
bound by tlieir profession to forsake all worldly considerations, and the 
latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 3rd 
Chapter of the Vedanta that a liouseholder also is required to perform 
the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says, “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a 
“ knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ing the Veda.” 

Agaip in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, the 
same author says, “Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
“continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
•'intMe^r 

“ Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when duy 
“ irutruet others of Ood aloud^ and their speech in their breath, udim 

a 
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^Hhey meditate in eilenoe, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
“employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering/’ 

“ Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing 
“with the eye of divine learning, that tlie scriptural knowledge is the 
“root of every ceremonial observance.” 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written : — “ Even a householder, 
“who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
“shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
“forefathers, and is in the practice of teUing truth, shall be absorbed 
“into the supreme essence.” Should be it said, “It still remains 
“unaccountable, tliat notwithstanding the Vedas and Puranas re- 
“peatedly declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct 
“ mankind to adore him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have 
“a contrary faith, and continue to practise idolatry,” I would 
in answer request attention to the foundation on which the 
practical part of the Hindu religion is built. Many learneri Brahmans 
are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well 
informed of the nature of the purer mode of diviu'' worship. But as 
in 'the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, tb find the source 
of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol- 
worship from all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the 
utmost of their power, by keeping the hy wledge of their scriptures 
concealed from the rest of the people. Their followei-s, too, confiding 
in these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Nature 
residing in a l^emg resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities ; and are naturally delighted with a mode of worship 
agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral princriples, and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of 
gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as 
instruments for raiding their minds to the contemplation of those 
attributes which are respectively represented by different figures. 
I have frequently had occasion to remark, that many Hindus also who 
are oonverswt with the English language, finding this inteqpretation 
ja more plausible apoHogy for idolatry than any with which they are 
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fnmiahed their own guides, do not hil to avail themselves of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus naturally tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere 
image of wood or of stone as a human being ^ much less as divine 
existence. With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of 
this nature which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the 
following considerations. 

Hindus of tlie present age, with a very few exceptions, have not 
the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by sha[>6s corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under tlie denomi- 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi- 
gation wUl clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to belief in the independent exis- 
tence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis- 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern mountain 
of Kailasa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, believe him to be chief 4iver aU 
other gods, and that he resides with his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven, gitnilftr opinions are also held by tlm wordbippers 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the sarnie observatians 
are equally ^applicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to their 
respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that when they 
meet m such holy places as Haridwar, Pteyag, Siva-Kanehi, or 
Vishnu-Eanchi in Dekhin, the adjustment of tiie point of piece- 
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dence not only occasions the wannest yerbal altercations, but some- 
times even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the images 
of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating the 
mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pur- 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratishtha, or the 
endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after- 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he mairies it to a 
feminine one, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates 
the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his 
destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them 
at once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them eveiy morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fen them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here : ^e acta and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with all the marks of veneration are firmly 
believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to find 
an excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable grati- 
fication to me to find that ihe latter have begun to be so far sensible 
of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find it conve- 
nient to shelter them under such a^ cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended ; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
will embrace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by th'i Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 
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Tli 0 «igiiiii 0 nt wluchufiBqiiendy al^ in support of idolatry 
is that “ those who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by 
“ the doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of such 
belief to look upon all existing creatures as and to shew divine 
respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other 
** existences ; and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost 
“ impossible, the worship of figured gods should be admitted.** This 
misrepresentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the pur> 
pose intended, by frightening Hindus in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the imiverse. But 
I am confident that the least reflection on the subject will clear up 
^His point beyond all doubt ; for the Vedanta is well knov/n as a work 
which inculcates only the imity of God ; but if every existing creature 
should be taken for a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the 
doctrines of that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are 
contented with the recognition of only a few millionB of gods and 
goddesses, but the Vedanta in that case must be supposed to admit 
the divinity of every living creature in nature. The fact is, that the 
Vedanta by declaring that “God is everywhere, and everything ia 
in God,** means that nothing is absent God, and nothing bears 
real existence except by the volition of God, whose existence is the 
sole support of the conceived existence of the universe, which is acted 
upon by him in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But 
Gkxl is at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect [11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of the Vedanta]: 
“That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
“which are contained in matter, is not various, because he ia 
“ declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond description ;** and again, 
“ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understand- 
“ ing.'* Moreover, if we look at the conduct of the ancient true be* 
lievers in God, as Janaka, the celebrated prince of Mithila, Vasi* 
sht'ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, and others whose characters as 
believers in one God are well known to the public by their doctrines 
and works, which are still in circulation, we shall find that these teach- 
ers, although they declared their faith in the omnipresent God 
according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature 
the particular character and respect he waa entitled to. It is, how- 
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fftr, extremely remarkable, that the very argument which th^ 
employ to shew the impossibility of practical conformity to faith in 
Ae omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system of 
their own idolatry ; for the believem in the godhead of Krishna, and 
die devotees of Slali, as well as the foUowers of Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,t and Siva,{ respectively. 
The authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring 
their omnipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin 
the worship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. 
Omnipresence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with 
the idea of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to 
which they pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that ** No man 
** can have, as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting 
** the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol- worship 
** purifies men’s minds, it should be therefore attended to.” 1 admit 
the truth of the first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God is an indication of an improved mind ; 
consequently w;henever we see a person possessed of that desire, we 
should attribute it to some degree of purification ; but I must affirm 
with the Veda, that purity of mind is the consequence of divine 
worship, and not of any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, ^^Adore God alone.” Again, **Nothing 
** excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wise men.” 

God alone rules the mind and reUeves it from impurity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. ” I/et the authors of 
**the Vedas, Pursnas, and Tantras,” it is said, ” assert what they may 
*'in &vour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol-worship has 
**been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
"to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common seniM, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can justify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his 
rdigious books, in negating the direct authorities of the same 

»F«blOtk dilute of the Qiu. : 

^ Vtft 23nl tizt of tiM lltk ohaa of As DefHDsI^^ 
i ya» Budie-ineluaBiiam tte llMiadhMri 
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works, and sabjecting bim—11 entirely to custom and iadiian, which 
are liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular whim? 
But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatiy 
Mid defend it under the shield of custom, have been violating their 
customs almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, 
or to promote their worldly advantage : a few instances which are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

ist. The whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the perfohnance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modem in* 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3rd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedaf 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom 
and, 4tfi. The supplying their European guests with wine and 
victuals in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct 
breach of custom and law. I may conclude this subject with an 
appeal to the good sense of ray countrymen, by asking them, “ whose 
advice appears the most disinterested and most rational — that of 
those who, concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
thus, ‘ Believe whatever we may say— don’t examine or even touch 
your scriptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties— do not cmly 
consider us, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, but 
humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part 
(if not the whole) of your property or that of the man who lays 
your scriptures and their comments as well as their translations 
before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, without negleotp 
ing the proper and moderate use of reason ; and to attend strictly to 
their directions, by the rational performance of your duiy to your sole 
Creator, and to your fellow-creatures, and also to pay true respect to 
those who tfajhk and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pra- 
juaiced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead h im to the best road to both temporal and eternal happiness- 
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The piiTBical powers of man are limited, and when viewed com* 
parati^ely, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, his moral 
acuities rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost boundless improvement. If 
the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age of 
the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the many 
objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must neces- 
sarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our own 
nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our self* 
complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro* 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having 
ne^^ected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. 
From considerations like these it has been that I (although bom a 
Brahman, and instructed in my youth in aU the principles of that 
sect), being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my 
countrymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in my 
power to improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a 
purer system of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of 
different sects and professions, I have had ample opportumty of ob- 
serving the superstitious puerilities into which they have been throwni 
ly their self-interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as 
of common sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting Ij^em 
to the temple of idolatry ; and while they hid from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a 
weak attachment for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in &e adoption of a peculiar mode 
of diet ; the least aberration from which (even thou^ the conduct of 
the offender may in other respects be pure aikl blameless) is not only 
visited with the severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion 
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from the society of his famOy and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
to undergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo hiith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for 
every moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or 
nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far> from inducing loss of caste, is visited in 
their society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called PrayoBchit^ 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufficient 
atonement for all those crimes ; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal Inconvenience, as weD as all dread of fotwo 
letribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been mosi pamtul 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen 
to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating 
their supposed Deities, the violation of every humane and social 
feeling. And this in various instances; but more especially in the 
dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under die delusion of conforming to sacrtd religious rites. 
I have never ceased, I repeat, to* contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debase- 
ment of a race who, T cannot help thinking, are capable of better 
things; whose susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, 
therefore, I have been impelled to lay before them genuine translations 
of parts of their scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened 
woship of one God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied 
with such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
employed by the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most 
earnestly do 1 })ray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove 
efficient, in producing on die minds of Hindus in general, a conviction 
of the rationality of believing in and adoring the Supreme Being 
only ; together with a complete perception and practice of that grand 
and comprehenaive moral principle— Z)o unto others as ye would he 
done hy. 
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1st All tlie material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as cIothe<l with the existence of tlie Supreme 
regulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from icorhUu thoifghtB, 
preserve thyself from adf-su^ieiwy, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desii-e to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such a selfish 
MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of tliese rites, there is no other 
male the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. 

.iid. Those th.vt neglect the (mTKVii’LATioN of the Shprenb 
Spirit, either by (leroting thettisdoea solely to the /HTformance of the 
ceremonies of religion, or by lioituj ilestitntc of religions ideas snaJl 
after ikath, assume the state ok demons, sneh as that of the celestial 
gods, and of other created heings, WHKUI are sriiRorNnED with the 
DARKNESS OF IGNORANCE. 

4th. Tlie .'Supreme Spirit is one and uuchangealde : he jiroceeds 
more rapidly than the iunupreliemliug power of the mind : Him no 
exteruiil stMiM* ca ii apprehend, fora knowleilge of liim outruns even 
die iiitenul sense: He though free from motion, seems to advance, 
leaving lieUiud human intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
respecting him : He being die eternal ruler, tlie atmosphere regulates 
under him die whole system of die world. 

5di. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
he in rcidity has no motion ; lie seems to lie distant from those 
u>hu liaoe no icish to attain a knowledge respect tng him, atid he seems 
lobe near fj those who feel a wish to know him: but, in fact, He 
pervades the iuterual aud external parts of this whole universe. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
{that is, he who perceives tIuU the material existence is merely d'.pendca 
upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also perceives the 
Supreme Being in the whole universe (that i>, he who /kreeives that 
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iht Supreme Spirit exteude over all material exteneim) ; does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whateoeeer, 

7tli. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
God extends over the whole universe {that is, that God fumiehee 
every particle of the universe with the light of his existence), how can 
he, as an observer of the real unity of the pervading Supreme exist* 
ence, be affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without the 
form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impression or organization : He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self-existent : He 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective putposes. 

9th. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to 
men, and tlie other creatures, without regarding the worship of 
celestial gods, shall enter into the dark regions : and those practisera 
of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods 
only, disreganling the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to 
sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, »b|ill enter into a 
region still darker than the former. 

10th. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods proauces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another : thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

11th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whosoever, knowing that 
the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred fire, 
and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
should be observed alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the celestial 'gods 
through the practice of the former. 

12th. Those observers of religious rites who worship Prakriti^ 
alone, shall enter into the dark region : 'and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a 
region much more dark than the former. 

*pFstkriti (or xiature) who though inseiiBible, influeooed bgr tho Snpr^ Sjpirit, opw 
ates tlu-oAghout the univene. 
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13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
woiihip of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. Tim 
haTe we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
tubject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, know- 
ing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them Imth, will, 
by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the state 
of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “ Thou hast, 0 sun,** (says to the sun a person agitated on 
the approach of death, teJio during his life attended to the performance 
cf religious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of God) 
“ thou hast, 0 sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to 
** the true Being, who rules in thee. Take off tliat veil for the guid- 
ance of me thy true devotee.’* 

16th. “0 thou” (continues he), “who nourisliest the world, 
“ movest singly and who dost regulate the whole mundane system — 
“ 0 sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
“draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“prosperous aspect.” Why should I (says he, again retracting 
himself on reflecting upon the true divine nature) ^'why should I 
entreat the sun, as i am what he is,” that is, “ the Being who rides 
“ in the sun rules also in me.” 

17th. “Let niy lircath,’* resumes he, “be absorbed a/^cr deo/h 
“ into tlie wide atmosphere ; and let tliis my body be burat to ashes. 
“ 0 niv intellect, think now on what may he henep'cial to me. 0 fire, 
“ remember what religious rites I have hitherto performed.” 

ISth. “0 illuminating fire,’* continues he, “observing all our 
“ religious practices, carry us by the right i)ath to tlie enjoyment of 
“ the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being 
“ now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to tliee our last 
"‘salutation.’*^ 

‘’This oxamplf from the Vedas, of the iinh.ippy airitation and \«avering of an idolater 
on the appnKich of death, ought to make men reflect seriously on the miserable conse- 
quence of fixing their mind on any other object of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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Thus says the illustrious Manu : “The three ^jroat irnmutahle 
“ words (Bhuli, Bhuvah, Swah, or Eartli, Space, Heaven)*’, preceded by 
the letter Oiii an<l also the “Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
“lines, must be consi(lere<l as the entrance to divine bliss.’*! 

^ Oni, when considm'd as ono letter iittwrd by tli«* of oiip articulation, ia the 

hyinliot of the Su|»n'iiie S|iii li. Jt is derived fi*om the nidieal WRC tt* prenei've witli the 
ullLx *• One letter (Oui) is tlie emblem of the most Hiffh.”-- A/aau, II. 83. “TIub 

one letter, Om, is the emblem of the Supreme lieiiig.” It w true that 
this iMiibleiii coiiveyH two sounds, that of « sun! of m, nevertheless it is held to be one 
letter ill the alsive sense ; and wc ni<*e| with instaiures even in the ancient and modem 
laiigiuiji^'s of Knnipe that ean justify sneh privileges; sueh as = (Xi) and ^ (Pei) 
rerrkiAied single lelt#*rs in tlreek, and Q, W, X, in Knglish and others. But when ccm- 
sidensl as a triliteral word eon'^isfiiig of BT, H”, *1, Oin iinplies, the three Vedan, the 
three Htut(*s of human nature, the thm* divisions of the universe, and the three deities, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, ag« iifs in the creation, pi-eservafion, and destniction of this 
worhl ; or. properly siieaking. the three principal attrihutes of the Supreme Being 
jiersonilied as Brahma. Vi>hnn, and Siva. In this sense it iinj.lies. in fact, the universe 
controlh'd by the Supreme Spirit. 

Ill all tin* Hindoo treatises of philosophy (the Puranas r)r ilidaetlc- jiurableii excepted), 
the iiietluslieal eolhvlioii or expansiiiii of mutter i.s iimlerstoixl by the tenii creation, the 
gradual «ii sudden perversion of onler is intended hy destrnrtion. ami the power which 
wanls off the latti*r from the hirnier is meant hy preservation. 

The reason the authors offer for this interpretation is, that they in common witli 
others, are able to acquire a notion of a .Sui»eriiiten(liiig Power, though imfelt iind in- 
visible, solely through their oliservatioii of material pheiioiiieiia ; and tliut fdmidd they 
n'jeCt this mediiuii of conviction, mid force upon themselves a belief of the production of 
matter from iiotirmg, and of its liability to entire annihilation, tlien nothing would 
remain in the ordinary course of reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer A 
notion of tliat unknown Supreme Suj»eriiiteiiding Power. 

tThe lust clause admitis of another interpretation, viz., ** must be consideiv el ss the 
mouth, or (jrhf ijrif /riii of tin? Vi*#l;is.* 
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“ Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
“negligence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air, 
“ and acquire after death an etliereal essence.” 

“From tlie three Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 
“ milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the 
“ word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri.” 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om Bhuh, 
“Bhuvah, am' Swab; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the 
“ three singly, the most High G<^wl. the source of intellect, should be 
“ worshii)ped.” 

So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhnli, Bhuvah, Swab, (Earth, 
“ Space, . Heaven) as the ImmIv of the Su})reme Intelligence ; hence 
“ these three words are called the Defined.” 

L riiose that maintahi the doctrine of tlie Universe being the body 
of the Suprenie Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi- 
derations : — 

1st. That there are iimumerable millions of bodies, i)roi>erly 
speaking worlds, in tlie infinity of space. 

2ud ly. That they move, mutually preserving their regular inten^als 
between each other, and tliat they maintain cacJi other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of tlie body suj)iK>rt 
each other, 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are consi- 
dered one, in the same way as the members of uii animal body or of 
a machine, taken togetlier, constitute one whole. 

4thly. Aliy material Unly whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to eacli other In a manner sulliiuent for their 
preservation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power 
named tlie soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

5thiy. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the 
naked eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

Ctlily. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Soul, and not 
external, siuce tliere can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is the 
soul of tlie universe, both existing from eternity to eternity ; and 
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that the former lias somewhat the same influence over the universe 
as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must be consi- 
dered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
animated must ])e infinite in every perfection.] 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri in 
three passages : 

“ We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on tlie supreme 
“ and omnipresont internal spirit of this splendid Sun. We meditate 
“ on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
“ further mortal birth ; who residing in every body as the aU-per- 
“ vading soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
“ intellect and intellectual operations towanls the aequmtion of virtue, 
“ wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 

So, at tlie en<l of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om 
is commanded by the sacred passage cited by Guna-Vislinu : ** A 
“ Brahman shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning 
“ and at the end ; for unless tlie letter Om precede, the desirable 
“ coHsaquence will fail ; and unless it follow, it will not be long 
“ retained.” 

That the letter Om, which is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the GayaXri expressly signifies the Most High, is testified 
by the Veda : viz.y “ Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
“ the Supreme Spirit,” {Muiidaka Upanishad.) 

Manu also calls to mind the purport of the same passage : “ And 
“ rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“offerings, pass away; but the letter Om is considered that which 
passes not away ; since it is a symbol of tlie most High the Lord of 
“created beings.” 

“By the sole repetition of Om and the Oayatriy a Brahman may 
“ indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
“ other religious rites, he being a friend to all creaJtures is styled a 
“ knower of God.” 

So Yogi Yajnavalkya says: “God is declared to be the object 
“signified, and Om to be the term signifying; By means of a 
“ knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propi- 
“tious.” 
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In the Bhagavadgita: “Om^ (the cause), Tatf (that), Satf (existing), 
these are considered three kinds of description of the Supreme Being.” 

In tlie concluding part of the commentary on the Qayatri by the 
ancient Bhatta Guna^Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same antlior. 

“ He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
“ of tlie three mansions (viz., earth, space and lieaven), of vrater, light, 

“ moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 
“and of Bralima, Vishnu, Siva, the sun anrl other gods of various 
“ descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 
“the seven mansions, having carried my individual soul, as spirit, to 
“ the seventh heaven, the mansion of the worshippers of God called 
“ the True mansion, the residence of Braliina, absorbs it (my soul), 

“ through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worship- 
“per, thus contemplating, shall repeat the (layatri.” 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan BJiattacharya, a modern ex- 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
beginning wiUi “Pranava Vyahritibhyam “By means of pi'o- 
“nouncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swab, and the Gayatri, all 
“signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the 
“worship of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.’* 

And also in tlie Maha Nin^ana Tantra : “ In like manner, among 
“ all texts the Gayaln is declared to be the most exceUent : the 
“ worshipper shall repeat it when inwaixlly pure, reflecting on the 
“ meaning of it. If the Gayatri he repeated with Om and the 
“ Vyahriti (viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical 
“ knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in 

* “Om” implies the Being on whom all objw;t», either visible or invisihle, depend in 
their formation, continuance, and change. 

I “ Tat” imxiliee the Being that cun be described only by the demonstrative pronoun 
“ that,” and not by any particular dcfinitioii. 

{ “Sal” implies what “truly exists” in one condition indox>endent of others. These 
three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated through “ Om” con be dea> 
eribed only aa “ that” which “ is existing.” 

The first term “ Om” bears a striking similarity, both in sound and application, to the 
pa rticiple ** o>v” of the ve rbctfii to ho, in Greek ; and it is therefore not very improbable 
one might have had its origin from the other. As to the similarity in sound, it is too 
obvious to require illustration ; and a reference to the Septuagint will shew that wv Hhe 
**Om” is applied to Jehova the ever existing God. Exodus, iii, 14. ^Slyia cifti 6 
**0 avfiFuXKf fu w8os 
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** the monuiig or evening or during the ni^t, while meditating on 
the Supreme Being, being freed from all past ains, shall not be 
“ inclined to act unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounce 
“ Om, then the three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayatri of thiee 
** lines, and shall finish it with the term Om. We meditate on him 
“ from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and production of 
** oU ikingB * who spreads over the three mansions ; that eternal Spirit, 

“ who inwardly rules the sun and aU living creatures ; most desirable 
*' and all«pervading ; and who, residing in intellect, directs the opera- 
“ tions of the intellectual power of all of us material beings. The 
worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts expressing the 
** above meaning, attains all desirable objects without any other 
“ religioas observance or austerity. ‘One only without a second* is 
' the doctrine maintained by all the Upanishads : that imperishable 
“and incomprehensible Being is understood by tliese three texts. 

“ Whoever repeats them once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone 
“or with many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. 

“ After he has completed the repetition, he shall again meditate on 
“ Him who is one only without a second, and all-pervading : thereby 
“ all religious observances, though not performed, sliall have been 
“virtually performed. Any one, whether a householder or not, 

“ whether a Brahman or not, all have equal right to the use of these 
“ texts as found in the Tantra.** 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of all 
worlds. “ He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“ those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 

“ is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.”— The text of 
die Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whetlier or not that cause signified by “Om*’ exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bltuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pen^ading the universe, “ Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
“ unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
“ Spirit."' — Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
Bmall in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. “Tat Savitur varenyam, BWgo 
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“ deva83'a dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.** We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of iDorship, He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. ** He who inwardly rules 
the sun is the same immortal spirit who inwardly rules thee.”— 
Chliandogya Upanishad. “ God resides in the heart of aU creatures.” 
— Bhagavadgita. 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repetition 
collectively is enjoined. The following is their meaning in brief : — 

“ We meditate on the cause of all, per\’^ading all, and internally 
” ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.” 

[The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri accoi*ding to 
the Englisli idiom : “ We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently by 
transferring tlie demonstrative “that” from the words “Supreme 
Spirit” to the words “splendid sun.” But this does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya]. 

AVhile translating this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it j)roper to 
refer to the meaning of tlie text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, 
have rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. 
I feel so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or 
rather tlie paraphrase, given by that illustrious character, tliat with a 
view to connect his name and his explanation of the passage with 
this humble treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows : — 

*‘THE r.AYATRI, OR HOLIEST VERSE OF THE VEDAS..” 

“ Let IIS adore the Kupreinacy of tliat divine eun,^ the god-head f who illuminatea all, 
“who I’CMMH'ates all, from wliom all proceed, to wliom all must relorii, whom we invoke to 
“dinKst our imderstandings aright in our progress toward his holy seat 

“ What the sun mid light aiv to this visible world, that are the Supreme good and truth 
“ to the intellectual and invisible universe ; and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
“perception of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“by meilitating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being of heangp: 
“ that is the light by which alone oar minds con be directed in the path to beatitude." 

^ Opposed to the visible luminary. 

I Bhargae, a word consisting of three consonants, derived from hha, to sutue ; ram, to 
delight ; gam, to move. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observationB that the learned 
gentleman, nrho signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier , on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta GazeUe^ 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the 
two chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disap- 
pointment I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman contrO' 
versial remarks on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, 
as it is the invariable practice of tlie natives of all provinces of Hin- 
doostan to hold their discussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which 
is the learned language common to all of them, and in which they 
may naturally be expected to convey their ’deas with perfect correct- 
ness and greater facility than in any foreign tongue : nor need it Tje 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, the 
opportunity of appealing to public opinion on the subject must be 
lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sanskrit into English may 
sufficiently serve that purpose. The irregularity of this mode of 
pHKieeding, however, gives me room to suspect tlmt the letter in 
question is the production of the pen of an English gentleman, whose 
liberality, I suppose, has induced him to attempt an apology even for 
the absurd idolatry of his fellow-creatures. If this inference be cor- 
rect, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress in a know- 
ledge of the sublime dcKrtrines of the Vedanta, I must, at the same 

^ “ The year 1H17 Jiaw further progreaMof the movcmrat. Rammohun’H publicatioiui 
now began to call forth learned and animated repliea from the defenden* of Hinduism. 
The Madraa C/mr/er, in December, contained a long letter from the heSd Engliah 
maater in the Madri&H (xovemment <.*oUege, Sankara Saatri, controverting Rammoliuit's 
viewa aa ahown in hi e writinga, and pleading for the worahip of Divine ottributeH as vir- 
4ml deities. Rammohnn reprinted thia letter with a maaterly reply entitled A Defevuss of 
Hindw Theitm 3iiaa CoUet's Tits Lifs and ttUen of Raja Rammudiun Boy, p. 23 
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time, take the liberty of entreating that he will, foi; the future, prefer 
consulting the original works written upon those doctrines, to relying 
on the second-hand information on the subject, that may be offered 
him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer, in which the Editor of the Cdtcutta Gazeite 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “ Tliat people of 
limited understanding, not being able to comprehend the system 
“ of worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted felse doctrines, 
“ and by that means confounded weak minds in remote times ; but 
due punishment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was 
“ very well established throughout India by the Reverend Sankara- 
“ charya and his disciples, who, however, did not. pretend to reform 
“ or discover them, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer” 
In none of my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever 
pretended to reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity God, 
nor liave I ever assumed the title of reformer or discoverer; 
so far from such an assumption, I have urged in every work that 
[ have hitherto published, that die doctrines of the imity of God 
ire real Hindooism, as that religion was practised by our ances- 
ors, and as it is well-known even at the present age to many 
earned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of the passages to which 
[ allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have said : 
^‘In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that of our fore- 
“ fathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time past, to convince 
my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and prove 
that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some un- 
" reflecting persons have been so ready to tlirow upon me.” In 
another place of the same introduction : ” The present is an en- 
deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
** English, by which I expect to prove to my European friends, that 
” the superstitious practices which deform the Hindoo religion, have 
** nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” In the introduc- 
tion of the Eenopanishad : ** This work will, I trust, by explaining to 
my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures uhieh^ iz 
**huJt the dedaration of the unity of God, tend in a great de^^ree 
** to correct the erroneous conceptionB which have prevailed! wxut 
^‘regard to the doctrines they inculcate :” and in the Preface of the 
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laopanishad : ** Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the 
•• absurdity of idol-worsLip» and are wdL informed of the natmrp cf the 
“ pure mode of divine worship.^* A reconsideration of these passages 
will, I hope, convince the learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 
claim to the title either of a reformer or of a discoverer of the doc- 
trines of tlie unity of the Godhead. It is not at all impossible that from 
the perusal of the translations above alluded to, the Editor of the 
Calcutta Gazette, finding the system of idolatry into which Hindoos 
are now completely sunk, quite inconsistent with the real spirit of 
their scriptures, may have imagined that tlieir contents had become 
entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was the first to point out 
the absurdity of idol-worship, and to inculcate the propriety of the 
pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their Smritis, and their 
Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his intercourse with 
other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however unjustly, as 
an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled to apply to 
me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

2ndly. The learned gentleman states : “ There are an immense 
“number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agams, Tantras, 

“ Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, (;ompiled by 
“many famous theologians, liotli of ancient and modem times, 
“respecting the doctrines of the worshij) of tlie iiivisilde Being. They 
“ are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendererl into the Prakrita, 
“Telugu, Tamil, Guj rati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari langu- 
“ ges, and immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, 
“ attached to the adwaitarn faith, &c.” This statement of tlie learned 
gentleman, as far as it is correc.t, corroborates indeed my assertion with 
respect to the doctrines of tlie worship’of tJie inivsible Supreme Spirit 
being unanimously inculcated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally 
leads to severe refletions on the selfishness which must actuate those 
Brahmanical teachers who, notwiUistanding the unanimous authority 
of the Sastras for the ado])tioii of pure worship, yet, with the view of 
maintaining the title of God which they arrogate to themselves and of 
deriving pecuniary and other advantages from the numerous rites 
and festivals of idol-worship, constanly advance and encourage idolar 
try to the utmost of their power. I must remark, however, that there 
is no translation of the Vedas into any of the modem languages of 
HindoQBtan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that 
I have translated into Bengali the Vedanta, llie Kenopanishad of 
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tba Sama Vecla, the Isopanishad of the Tajur Veda, Ac., with the con- 
feenta of which none but the learned among my countrymen were at 
all acquainted. 

Srrlly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he ' 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that “ if the reader of them doubts 
the truth of the principles explained in the translatior. the divine 
“knowledge lie acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and 
“ tliat doubt cannot be removed unless he compare them with the 
“ original work : in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired be-» 

“ conies superior, an<l his study, in the first instance, becomes useless 
“ and the cause of repeating the same work.** When a translation of 
a work written in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquaint* 
ed with that language into his native tongue, and the same translation 
is sanctioned and approved of by many natives of the same countiy, 
who are pei'fectly conversant with that foreign language, the transla- 
tion, I presume, may be received with confidence as a satisfactory 
interpretation of tlie original work, both by the vulgar and by men 
of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans* 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
ever)^ sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted a.s reason for withholding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explain- 
ed in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but 
also in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtain- 
ed by means of translations : in that case, we must either learn all 
the languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, 
to acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content 
to know nothing of any countiy besides our own. Tlie second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns fpr their objection to the trans- 
lation is, {hat “ Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is 
prohibited by tlie Puranas.** 1 have not yet met with any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue ; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very fre- 
quently I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dharma, 
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quoted the great Raghunandaua. He who can interpret, according 

** to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, througli Sanskrit, or 
** through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those parts of tlie Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much to 
their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that “ The first part of the Veda 
** prescribes the mode of performing yagam or sacrifice, bestowing 
“ danam or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, and' of worshipping the 
** incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has aj)peare(l on the 
** earth for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed according 
** to these modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed by the -Vedas to 
be mental exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain 
“ the knowledge of the divine nature.” I, in common with the Vedas 
and the Vedanta, and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) 
as well as with the most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these cere- 
monies being necessary to obtain tlie knowledge of tlie divine nature, 
as the Vedanta positively declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : 

** Man may acquire the true knowledge of God, even without observ* 
** ing the niles and rites prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it 
“ is found in the Veda that many persons who neglected the perform- 
“ ance of the rites and ceremonies, owing to their per|>etual attention 
to the adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the tine knowledge 
“ respecting the Supreme Spirit.” The Veda says : “ Many learned 
“ true believers never worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through 
“ fire.” And also the Vedanta asserts, in the 1st text of tlie 3rd section 
*‘of the 3rd chapter: The worslup authorized by all the Vedas is 
“ one, as the directions for die worship of the only Supreme Being are 
** invariably found in the Veda, and the epitliets of the Supreme and 
« Omnipresent Being, &c., commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I 
have elsewhere quoted, tlius declares on the same point, chapter 12th, 
text 92nd : “Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he negl^t 
" the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining 
“a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in 
‘ ‘repeating tiie Veda.” Again, chapter 4tli, text 23rd : “Some constantly. 
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** sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they instruct olihera of 
** Ood aloud, and their speech in their breath, ivhen they meditate in 
** silence ; perceiving iji their speech and breath thus employed, the 
imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering/* 24th : “ Other Brahmans 
“incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing witli the eye of 
“ divine learning, tliat the scriptural knowledge is the root of every 
ceremonial observance.’* And also the same author declares in 
chapter 2nd, text 84 ; All rites ordained in tlie Veda, oblations to fire 
“and solemn sacjilices, pass aw'ay ; but that which passes not away 
.“is declared to be tlie syllable Om, thence called Akshara since it 
“ is a symbol of G(Ki, the Ijonl of created beings.’* 

5thly. The learned gentleman states, that “the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
“evident from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that 
point, that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the 
God-head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty Being in his w'orks of nature, is not, I will 
dare to say, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
be possessed, at once, of the opposite natures of human and divine 
beings, which idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely 
believing that tilings so constructed can be converted by ceremonies 
into constructors of the imi verse. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and says : 
“ But the holding of meetings, plaj^ing music, singing songs, and 
“ dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not oniained 
“ by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of dancing in 
divine worship, 1 agree, is not oidained by the scripture, and accord- 
ingly never was introduced in our worship ; any mention of dancing 
in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded from misin- 
fonnation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of introducing 
monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to refer the 
gentleman to texts 114th and llotli of the Srd cliapter of Yajna- 
valkja, who autliorizes not only scriptural music in divine contempla- 
tibti, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgai*. It is also 
evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more impres- 
sion upon the mind, w^hen convoyed in musical verses, than w'hen 
delivered in the form of common conversation. 
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7tUy. The leam^ genUeman says : » AU the Brabmane in thiii 
peninsula are Studying the same Vedam as are read iu the other 
parts of tlie country ; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
“ of one treatiiig on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
an angam ol tlie Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
Sastras. in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gentleman to tlie following text of the Nirvana : “ The Vedas,- while 
talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
sequences, and several other subjects, are purified by tlie inculcation 
of tlie doctrines of the Supreme Spirit.” And also to the latter end 
of the Malianiivana agam. 

From the i^einsal of these texts. I trust, he will be convinced that 
tlie Vedas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but also 
of morality and natural philosophy, and tliat aU arts and sciences that 
are treated of in otlier Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas ; see also Manu, chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of 
course be ex]>ected to be answerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 
tlie study of tlie scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice, 
and pronnilgating to the utmost of tlieir power, that part of them 
which, treating of rites and festivals, is justly considered as the source 
of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 

8thly. I observe, that on the following statement in my Introduc- 
tion to the Ivenopanishad, viz., “ Should tliis explanation given by 
“ the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 

“ not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
“ variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
“ invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“ independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“ only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“ unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that “ To say 
“ the least of this passage. Ram Mouun Roy appears quite as willing 
“ to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In tlie foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logical- 
ly coniine the (‘use to two points, viz., that Uie explanation of the 
Veda and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently 
reconciling the apparent contradictions between different passages 
of the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda 
must necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and 
therefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the 
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faith of HinduB of every descriptioo ; consequently they must admit 
that those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contrar 
dictions between the chapters of the Vedas. 

9thly. The learned gentleman says that “ Their (the attributes 
and incarnations) worship under various representations, by means 
** of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
** race, by way of mental exercises,'* I cannot udmit that the 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the human 
BACE ; as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to the 
notion of an invisible Supreme Being. I have quoted several authori- 
ties for this assertion in my Preface to the Isopanishad, and beg to 
repeat here one or two of them : “ Tlie vulgar look for their God in 

“ water ; men of more extended knowledge in celestial Ixxiies ; the 
“ ignorant in wo<xl, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the 
** Univeiaal Soul.” “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“ powera or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
benefit of those icJlo are not poaeeseed of sufUeient understanding. 
Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in Turkey 
and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Christian 
at least of Europe, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak, do worship 
God without the assistance of consecrated objects ? If so, how can 
we suppose tliat tlie human race is not capable of adoring the 
Supreme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects? 

lOthly. Tlte learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation 
between God and tliese attributes to that of a king to his ministers, 
as he says : “ If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he 

ought to be introduced in the first instance by Ids ministers," &c. ; 
and in like manner the grace of G(xl ought to be obtained by 
the grace through the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, 
I am extremely sorry to find, is directly contrary to all tlie Vedanta 
doctrines interpreted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, 
which are real adwaita or non-duality; they affirm ^t God has 
no second that may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the 
same nature with himself or of a different nature from him, nor any 
second of that nature that might be called either his part or his 
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{iioltty. The 16th text of the 2&d section of the 3rd chapter : “ The 
** Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere unJeniitanaing.” 
The Veda says ; **God is real existence, wisdom and eternity." The 
Veda very often calk the Supreme Existence by the epithets of 
Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and assigns as the reason fci adopting, 
such epithets, that the Veda in the first instance speaks of God 
according to the human idea, which views quality separately from 
person, in order to facilitate our comprehension of objects. In case 
these attributes should be supposed, as the learned gentleman 
asserts, to be separate exisiences, it necessarily foUow's, that they 
must be either eternal or non-etemal. The former case, viz, the 
existence of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root of all 
the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme Being contained 
in the Vedanta. By tlie latter sentiment, namely, that the power 
and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, and conse- 
quently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable step 
towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous conse- 
quences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine that the 
attributes of the Supituue Being are distinct existences. 1 am quite at 
a loss to know how these attributes of the pure- and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not ticlitiou.sly and allegorically,) can be so sensual and 
destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said to be 
bv die Puranas, which represent him in one instance as attempting to 
Cpmmit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting attribute, 
or Vishnu is in aiiotheY place affirmetl to have fraudulently violated 
the chastity of Brinda, m order lo kill her liusbaxid. Siva, the des- 
troying atmbiite, IS said to have had a criminal attachment to Mohini 
disregarding all ideas of decency. And a inousancl sinnlar examples 
must be familiar to every reader of tlie Edrauas. 1 siiould be obliged 
by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation of such 
circumstances, which are constantly relateil by tht> worshippers of 

these attributes, even in tlieir sermons, can be mstnimenlal towards 

the pa^fication of the mind, conducive to morality, and productive of 
eternal beatitude. Besides, tliouga the learned gentleman in this 
(nstance considem Uiese attributes to l^e separate ex.stcuces^ yet in 
another place ne seems to view them as isirls of the Supreme Bern. 
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a8 he says : “ it one part of the (K*eaii be adored, the ocean 
adored.” T am somewhat at a loss to nriderstand how the learned 
gentleman proposes to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comi)arison drawn between 
the relation God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent witli tlie faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
w'orship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of 
indepentleiit gods, to ea(!h of whom, lunrever absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a elaim to worship, solely on his own account. 

llthly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to woi-shipping these fictitious represen- 
tations, and i-eniarks, that “ the objections to worshipping tlie 
attributes are not satisfactorily staled l)y tlie author.” 1 conse- 
quently repeat the Inllowing authorities, which I hope may answer my 
pur[»o.sc. The following are the declarations of the Veda ; “ He 

‘‘who worsliijis any, (iod excepting the iSupreine Heing, and thinks 
” that he himself is distinct and inferior to that (rod, knows nothing, 
‘‘and is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state 
“ even so high as that of Hrahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore 
■‘God *alone.” “None but the iSiipreme Being is to be worshipped ; 

‘ nothing excepting liiin should be adored by a wise man.” T repeat 
4 lsf» the lollowing text of the Vedanta : “ Tlie declaration of the 
‘ Veda, that those that worship the celestial gods are the foud of 
‘ such gods, is an allegorical expression, and only means, that they are 
‘comforts to the celestial gods as food to niankiud ; for he who has 
“no faith in the {Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. 
“The Veda allinns llie same.” 

And the revered Saiikaracharya lias ireipiently declared tlie 
state of celestial gods to be tliat c»f demnjis, in the Bha^hya of the 
Isopauishad and nf oihi rs. 

To these authorities a thons'ind others might he added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some [>ractieal grounds for 
o])jecting to the idolatrous worship of tlic Hindoos, I can be at no 
loss to give him iimnberless instaiiees, where the ceremonies that 
have lieen in-titnted under the pretext of honouring the all-perfect 
Author of Nature, are (»[ a tendency utterly subversive of every moral 
principle. 
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I begin with Krishna as the most adored cf the incamutions, the 
number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship ' 
to consist in the iustitutiun of his image nr picture, accuuipauied by 
one* or more females, and in the contenipiation ^of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana; his compeHiug a great number of married and 
unmarried women to stand before him denuded ; his debauching 
them and several others, to the mortal aiHiction of their husbands 
and relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative 
to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language 
fit to meet the ^ public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos ; 
suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent 
nature of the image, under whose form he is most commonly 
adored. 

The stones respecting liiiu which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature tliat, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of citber sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse and 
licentious songs are included : the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct; but it is believed that there are parts of the 
country where liuman victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of the 
worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of the two 
latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior 
deities are pretty much the same. Having so far explained the 
nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation 
of their allegorical attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of 
pure divine worsliip inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain 
a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheiB* , 
deal songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their 
admittance in worship, will no longer stand forward as an advoete 
for the woTBliip of separate and independent attributes and incama- 
tiong. 
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12thlj. The learned gentleman saya, ** that the Savioor, ” meaning 
Ohriat, ** ahouid be eoBsidered a peraonihcation of the mercy and 
kindaeaa of God (1 mean actual not allegorical pexBonifioatt<m)/' 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christiana 
and those of anti-Christians, J thought there were only three pre- 
▼ailing opinions respecting the nature of Christ, via., that he was 
considered by some as the expounder of the laws of Gk)d, and the 
mediator between Qod and man ; by many to be one of the three 
mysterious persons of the Godhead ; whilst 'others, such as the Jews, 
say that be was a mere man. But to consider Christ as a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in 
Christianity, the discussion of which, however* has no connexion with 
the present subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion, 
which the learned gentleman has formed oi Christ being a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God, is similar to that entertained by 
Mussulmans, for a period of upwards of a thousand years, respecting 
Mohummud, whom they call the merev of God upon ail his creacures. 
The learned gentleman, in the conclusion of his observations, has 
left, as he says, the doctrines of pure allegory to me. It would have 
been more consistent with justice had he left pure allegory also to 
the Vedas, which declare, appellations and figures of all kinds are 
innovations,’’ and which have allegorically represented God in the 
figure Of the universe : Fire is his head, the sun and the moon are 
his two eyes,” &c.; and which have also represented aU human 
internal qualities by different earthly objects ; and also to Vyasa who 
has strictly followed the Vedas in these figurative representations, 
and to Saiikaracharya, who also adopted the mode of allegory in his 
Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the Upanishads. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed object 
of defending Hindoo idolatry* against the arguments wdiich I have 
adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof of 
the erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared in a 
Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the public. 
The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is sup- 
posed to be the production of a learned Brahman^^ now residing in 
Cidcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English ; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my Euro- 
pean readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional 
remarks to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope 
will tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them 
tha n a bare translation would do. 

** “ Another defender of Hi "duiBin appeared some montbs later in the head Pandit of 
the Government College at Calcutta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who puhliehed a tract 
^tided Fedonta Ohandrifco.”— M ibr CoUet’e The Life and Letters of Raja Hammohun 
Roy^ p. 23. 
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The learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins; 
“ Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
** with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
** self-interested modems,’* <&c. ** It is solely with the intention of 

** expressing the true meaning of these au^orities that this brief 
** treatise has been composed and he thus concludes : “ The Vedanta 

^‘Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
apparent, and thus the glow-worm’s light has been eclipsed.” It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up with*^ satirical fables, f 
abusive expressions, and contradictoiy assertions, semetimes admitting 
monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and defending 
polytlieism,:^ those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of this 
countiy who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedanta, 
might on a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of that 
theology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of the uni^ 
and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, positively, treating 
with contempt or behaving ill towards any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my 
religion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most foul 
language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities, || cannot 

* P. 1, L 26 : p. 2, L 17 ; pp. 19 and 20, nuugm. 

t P. 1 ; p. 3, 1. 9 ; p. 8, L 17 ; p. 38. L H : p. 48, 1 19. Ac. Ac. 

i P. 13^1 14. " 

I Vide the ** Apotogy,” pssrim. 

II Ab momj ba onnrfod whan at tlw anmial featival of Jaganiiath, the oar in wliioli ha 
is oonv^jad happana to ba impadad in ita pra|;iaaa bj any unaaan obataoli. In thia aaaa^ 
tba difliouUj is aopposad to ba ooc aw io n a d by tho maliouMa <^|ipoaitiea of tbat god. on 
wham tba naat gioas abnaa ia Ubsially faestowad by bia d sfot u a i . 
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of course be expected, wlien irritated with contradiction, to pay due 
attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use oi 
decent expressions, either in common conversation or in religious 
controversy 

The total sum of tlie arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of die 
translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with each 
other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, when 
united with moral works, lends men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, T am lia])py to observe, strongly corroborates every 
assertion that 1 have made in my translation, a few paragiAphs of 
which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction ol my readers. 
In the abridgment of llie Vedanta, page 14 : “ The Vedanta shews 
“ that moral principle is a part of the adoration of God, m*., a com- 
“ mand over passions and over die external senses of the bofiy, and 
** gocxl acts are declared by die Veda to be indispensable in die mind’s 
‘‘approximation to God ; they should therefore be strictly taken care 
“ of, and attended to both previously and subsequendy to such approxi- 
“ mation to die Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not indulge 
“ our evil propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control 
“ over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true Being. 
“ with an aversion tc worldly considerations, are included in the good 
“acts above alluded to.” In the introduction to the laopaniahad 
(page 74) : “ Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
“ to lay before them genuine translations ol parts of their scriptures. 
“ which inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God. but 
“the purest principles of morality.” But the leanied Brahman 
nsserts, in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the 
worship of a favoured deity and that oi an iinqge are also considered 
to be acts oi morality. The absurdity of this assertion wdll be shown 
afterwards, in considering the subject of idol- worship. To English 
readers, however, it may be proper to remark, that the Sanskrit word 
wliich signifies works, is not to be understoixl in the same sense as 
that which it impbes in Christian theology, wlien worxs are opposed 
to laidi. Christians understand by worJes. actions of moral merit, 
wherf^as Hindus use the term in tlieir theology’ only to denote reli- 
gious rites ano ceremonies prescribed by Hindu lawgivers, which are 
often irreconcilable with the commonly received maxims of moral 
duty 5 as, for instance, the crime of suicide prescribed to widows by 
Angira, and to pilgrims at holy places by the Narasinha and Kurma 
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PoranaB. I do not, therefore, aamit that works, tsEen in the Utter 
aense ^that is, the different religions acts prescribed by the tSastra to 
ihe different classes of Hindus respectively) are necessary to attain 
divine 'laith, or that tliey are indispensable accompaniments of holy 
knowledge ; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, section 4th, text 
37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of God may be 
acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
Sastra to each class of Hindus ; and also, exaninles are frequtsntly 
found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the perform- 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passums and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the lirst and 
chief of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describ- 
ing the duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd 23rd and 24th of the 4th 
chapter of his work ; and in tlie Bhashya, .or coinmeniaries on the 
laopaniBhad, and on the other Upanishacis of the Vedas, the illustrious 
Sankaracharya declared the attainment of faith in God, and the arlo- 
ration of the Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmani 
cal ceremonies ; and tlie Veda affirms that ** many learned true 
** believers never worshipped tire, not any celestid god through 
fire/' The learned Brahman, althoug he has acknowledged himself, 
in p. 9th, line 6th, of his treatise, thni, in the opinion of Sankara- 
charya tlie attainment of absorption does not depend on works of 
merit ” (or, properly speaking, on religious rites), yet fo^-getting the 
obedience he has expressed to be due to the instruction** ot that cele- 
brated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opinion, when 
he Ays in p. 9, 1. 9 : It has also been ascertained that acts of merit 
(Brahmanical rites) must be performed previously to the attainment of 
** divine knowledge;” for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent 
on the observance of Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on 
divine knowledge, it would follow necessarily that absorption would 
depend on Brahmanical rites, which is directlv contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Bralimau himself. 

Moreover, the learned Braliman at tirst states (p. 11, 1. 12) inai 
“in the ancient writers wc read that a knowledge of Brahma or 
“holv knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious rites) ; but 
he again contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it 


*P.3.LU. 
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Eway (p. 11, L j;4) : Thus when the Saatras state that ahsorption 
**inay be attaint even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, 

** the praise of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the deprecia* 

'* tion of meritorious acts** (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses 
to accuse his scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and 
extravagant praise of holy biowledge, rather than that the least shock 
should be given by their authority to the structure of paganism and 
idolatry. From this instance, the public may perceive how zealous 
the learned Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preserva^ 
tion of their fertile estate of idolatry, when they are willing to 
sacrifice to it even their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
employed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol- worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the adoration of 330,000,000 dieties, especially jthe principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Oanesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that after having 
perused my Preface to the Jsopanighad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred 'C 9 pies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learited Brahman has offered 
no objection to what 1 have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, bb well for the injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-wordiip 
in this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra; but, at the same time, I proved by thehr 
own authority, that this was merely a concession made to the 
limited faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in 
some degree, the misfortune of their being incapable of com- 
prehending and adopting the spiritual worship of the true Gk)d. 
Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, I remarked : ** For they (the 

** Putanas, Tantras, &c.) repeatedly declare God to be one, and above 
** the apprehension of the external and internal senses. They indeed 
**expre^y declare the divinity of many gods and the mode of 

dmir worship : but they reconcile those contradicting asBertions 
** by aflEirming frequently, that the directions to worship any ceka* 
“tial beings are only applicaUa to those who axe incapable of 
** elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being.'* And, wit| 
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the view to remove every doiibt as to the correctnesB of my assertion, 
I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable authorities, a few 
of which I shall here repeat. “ Thus corresponding to the natures of 
“ different powers and qualities, numerous figures have been invented 
“ for the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under- 
“ standing.” “ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in wood, 
“ bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the Universal Soul.” “It is 
“ impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and be- 
“ lieve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, com- 
“ municate with, to petition, and to serve true Mievers in God,” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of tmth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when tlie admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28, 1. .*54, he says : “ But to those it is enjoined 
“ who, from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God 
“ exists in every thing, that they should worship him through the 
“ medium of some created object.” In making this acknowledgment, 
the learned Brahman has confirmed the correctness of all my asser- 
tions ; tliough the evident conclusion is, tliat he and all his foDowera 
must either immediately give up all pretensions to underetanding, or 
forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under* 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images tf> 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of tlie passages quoted by me in my former publi- 
cation, on which tliis assertion rest-s, I also beg leave to repeat. 

“ He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“ that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“ and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “ A state even 
“ so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” “ Adore God 
alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing 
“ excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the 
following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the Veda, that 
“ those that worship the celestial gods are the food of sucli gods, it 
“ an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to 
“ the celestial gods, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
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“Supreme Being, is rendered suoject to tliese gods ; the Veda affirms 
“ the same.” No reply therefore is, 1 piesume, required of me to 
tlie arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise foi 
idol-worshi]) ; except that I should offer some additional autliorities, 
continuing exclusively the rational worsliip of the true God, and pro- 
hibiting the worsliip of the celestial figures and their images. I beg 
leave accordingly to quote, in Uie lirst instance, a few texts of tlie 
Veda : “ Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a know- 

ledge of tlie Supreme Being alone ; there is no other way to salvation. 

“ To tliose tliat acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler of tlie intellec- 
“ tual pOAver, who is eternal amidst the perishable universe, and is tlie 
“ source of sensation among all animate existences, and who iilone 
“ assigns to so many objects their respective purposes, everlasting 
“ beatitude is allotted ; but not to those who are not possessed 
of that knowledge.”! And in the 4tli, fitlr, ()th, 7lh, find 8th texts 
of the Kenopanishad, the Veda has, five times successively, denied the 
divinity of any specific being which men in general worship ; and 
has affirmed the divinity oj‘ tJiat Being solely, who is beyond de- 
scription and com prehension, and out of the reach of the power 
of vision, and of the, sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentaiy upon these texts, 
states that, lest peoi>le should siippose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, 
Indra, or any otlier, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage 
disavows positively tlie divinity of all of tliem. Again, the Veda says : 
“ Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme Spirit, either 
“ by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies 
“ of religion, or hy livhvg destitute of religious ideas, shall, after deatli, 
“ assume the state of demons, such as that of the (udestial gods, and of 
"'other created beings, which are sui-roimded Avith the darkness of 
“ ignorance.”! It will not, T hope, be supposed inconsistent witli the 
subject in question to mention in tliis place in what manner the 
Vedanta treats of tliese celestial gods, and how the Veda classes Uiern 
among the other beings, Tlie \'’edanta (ch. 1st, s. ord, t. 26lh) has the 
following passage : “ Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial 
“ gods and heavenly beings to attain a knowdedge of tlie Supreme 
“Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible for them.” 
And the Veda, in the Nundaka Uvanishad, thus declares : “ From 
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Him who knows all things generally and particularly^ and who only 
“by his omniscience created the universe^ Brahma, and whaf #^vfr 
“ bears appellation and iigure as well as fo(xl, aU are produced.” 

“ From Him (tlie Supreme Being) celestial gods-'^ o£ many descriptions, 
“Siddhas or beings next to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life. 

“ wheat, and barley, all are produced.’* In the Devi Mdhatmya^ a 
work whicli is as much in circulation among the Hindoos as tliSir 
daily prayerbook,! (cli. Ist, ' 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of tlie Vedas, says (chap. 
12th, text 8r)th) : Of all hose duties, answered Blirigu, the principal 
“ ie to acquire from the Umnishad a true knowledge of tlie one Supreme 
“Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, because through that 
“ knowledge eternal beatitude i^ obtained.” And the same author, in 
the conclusion of his work on rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, 
ch. 12th) : “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining 
“ a knowledge of Chid, in con trolling his organs of sense, and in repeatr 
“ ing the Veda.” Tn the Kulamava, “ absorption is not to be effected 
“ by the studies of the Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras : 
“ absorption is effected by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. 
“ 0 ! Parvati, exceiit that knowledge there is no other way to 
“ absorption.” “ Caste or religious order belonging to each sect, is 
“ not calculated to be the cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study 
“ of Darsanas or any other Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : 
“ a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal 
“ beatitude.” Mahanirvana ; “ He who believes that from the highest 
“ state of Brahma to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and 
“ that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.** 
“ Those who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made 
“ of earBi, stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only dis- 
“ tress by their austerities ; but tliey cannot, without a knowledge of 
“ the Supreme Spirit, acquire absorption.** 

•The VedB, ing in thp first instance personifie J all the attrihutes and powers of 
the Dfuy. and also the celestial bodies and natural elements, does, in conformity to this 
dea of pe wimcauon, treat of them in the subsequent passage . is if isey were real 
beings, ascrilnng to them birth, animation, senses, and accidents, as well as liahikty to 
innihilntion ■ 

I PujB Fatal. 
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I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these authorities 
and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman ajh 
pears altogether unimpressed by the luminous manner in which they 
inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of» one 
God, and that, on tlie contrary, he should manifest so much zeal In 
leading people into an idolatrous beliei in the divinity of created and 
perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sasiras imiversally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im- 
morality and destmctive of sr)cial comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose a 
couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as re- 
presentatives of his favourite deities ; he is taught and enjoined from 
his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as well as 
of tlieir fellow-deities, though the actions ascribed to them be only a 
continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, 
breach of trust, and treachery to friends.^ There can be but one 
opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a person, wlio 
has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to such beings, 
who refreshes his memoiy relative to them almost every day, and 
who has Deen persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the holy name 
of one of tliese deities,! or a trifling present to his image or to his 
devotee, is sufficient, not only to purify and free him from all crimes 
whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to which the learned Brahman so 
-often refers in defence of idolatry^ T liave already, I presume, explained 
in the Preface of the Isopanishad, tlie accidental circumstances which 
nave cansed idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater part of 
India ; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended to notice 
any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat here a part 
of them. 

“ Many learned Brahmans ar^ perfectly aware of the absurdity of 
“ idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the pure mode of 
“divine worship; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of 
“idolatfy they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 

Note at the end. 
t Kidf «ote at the end 
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'*not oniy never fail to protect idolrworahip from all attacks, but 
even advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by 
** keeping the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest 
** of the neople." And again : "It is. however, evident to every one 
” possess^ of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
** from divine faith; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
«*and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
** vulgar caprice. What can justi^ a man, who believes ' in the in- 
** spiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
** of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend Upon 
^ popular whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
** practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom; have 
**been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
**of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages.” 
Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the Taopanishadf 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman. 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
generally neglected to quote any authority for his assertions ; and 
when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to which 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
aepends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public may judge bow far its credibility should extend. I shall, 
howhver, make a lew remarks on the absurd and contradictory asser 
tiona with which the treatise anounds. 

The learned Brahman observes:* **But if the divine essence 
" itself, anu not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under the 
forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities.” And 
in other places, (p. 30 1 27) “ So by paying adoration to any mate 
**rial object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is 
“adored.** If the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, 
that God himself is adored by the adoration of annhing whatsoever), 
AO mark of distinction between the adoration of any visible objects 
and male deities will exist ; and the former assertion respecting the 
adoration of the Supreme Being through the male' deities only, wiU 
appear an absurd restnction. 

•P.14, ill. 
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The learned Braliuian states (p. 19, 1. 31), that, ** If yon believF 

on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
*' you nut believe Uiat he is united to matter ?” A belief in Ood is by 
no means coiiiiccted with a belief of his being united to matter : for 
those that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued 
with common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his 
nature or mode of existence, in regard to the point of his relation to 
matter, or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in 
God's being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence 
of a belief in Lis existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts 
himself on this point, saying (P. 38, 1. 19j : “The divine essence being 
“ supernatural an<l immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
“ solely from revelations.'* 

The learned Brahman (in p. 18, 1.4) states that : “A quality cannot 
“exist independently of its substance but substance may exist 
“ independently of any quality.** Every one possessed of sensation ia 
convinced, that a substance is as luucb dependent on tlie possession of 
some quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain. 1 therefore trust that the public will not suppose the 
above-stated doctrines of the learned Brahman to have been derived 
from those of tlie Vedanta. 

It is again stated (p. Si, 1. 4), that “In point of &ct if you 
“ admit the existence of matter, as it regards youj-self, with its 
“twenty-four accident?;, as coiilinued by univei-sal experience, you 
“ can easily conceive tliat the same proj^erties belong to the Supreme 
“ Being. *’ It is easy enough for the learned Braiiman to conceive 
that tlie twenty-four properties which are peculiar to animals, and 
among which all sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong lo 
his supposed deities ; but it is difficult, or rather impossible, for a 
man untainted with idolatrous principles, to ascribe lo God all such 
properties as he allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn 'an analogy between the opera- 
tion of the charms of the Veiias, and that of magic ; whereon he says 
( p. 18, 1. 1 ) : “Caunul the charms of the Vedas operate as power- 
“ fully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause is not 
“ present ?’* If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be stronger, 
as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of magic, 1 
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'am afraid it will be found to rest on ao dender a looting, that Hi 
doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24, 1. 10, the leamed Brshman states that *'The Vedanta 
** itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to^be possesMd 
** of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
** their corporaal nature.” But (p. 21, 1. 19) he says : ” Because the 
" male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“ more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.** 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
ooiporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of corporsip 
lity. I am reaUy at a loss to understand, how the learned Brahman 
oodd admit so dark a contradiction into his ** Lunar light of the 
Vedanta** 

The learned Braliman (in p. 27, 1. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying : “ on 
” drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. Take 
” an earthly king. . It is evide it that to serve him there must be 
** the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
** otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualities 
”or some similar method?” Those who believe God to be an 
almighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading 
the universe, is deficient in nothing ; and also know the feeble and 
dependent nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, aa 
harassed by incessant 'cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to 
assimilate the contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporsd 
service acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this 
analogy, the learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully 
persuaded their followers to make in imitation of presents and bribea 
offered to pimces, pecuniaiy vows to these supposed deities, to which 
it would saem none but the learned Brahman and his brethren have 
exclusive daim, -*and as such analogy has thus become the source 
of their oomforts and livelihood. I shall say no more upon ao tender a 
subject 

He further obserres (m p. 22, L 27) : In reverting to the subject^ 
” you aflirm, that you admit the existence of matter in human bemgi^ 
” because it is evident to your senses : but deny it wjth reqpect.to 
**God, because it is not evident to your senses,” Ac. ; and, ^'iltkie 
**beyour method of reasoniitg, it would appear that your Isith is 
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confined to those objects only which are evident to your senses.’* 
As far as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The amrtion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses ; which, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of Qtxl, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my &tith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, may 
yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences daawn 
from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the earth 
and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun ; which &ct8 
cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly demon- 
strated by reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that 
a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to sense and reason, 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman (in p. 23, 1. 16) : But at all events, divest yourself of the 
** uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the 
** worship paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of 
“another.” In thanking him for his trouble in offering me this 
counsel, 1 must, however, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, 
while I acknowledge myself unable to follow it ; and that for several 
reasons. Ist. A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow- 
creatures is, to every one not overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, 
rather natural than optional. 2ndly. t, as one of their countrymen, 
and ranked in the most religious sect, of course participate in the 
disgrace and ridicule to which they have subjected themselves, in 
de^ce of their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, very 
often under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the foulest 
language, and most indecent hymns and gestures. 3rdly. A sense of 
the duty which one man owes to another, compels me to exert my 
utmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition and servitude, 
and promote their comfort and happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, 1. 16). “In the like manner, the 
“King of kings is served equally by those' worshippers who are 
“ acquainted with His real essence, and by those who only recognize 
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* Him imder the forms of the deities ; bui in the fatore distribntion 
rew&rds a distinction will be made." As the learned Eyahmu-n 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figured deities as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that cfod is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods \ for if the worship be in both cases 
the same, the leward bestowed by a just Qod must be the same to both ; 
but the rewards are not the same to both, and therefore the worship 
of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same page (1. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, As a mighty emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
'*garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare of his subjects, so the King 
** of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divjne, or even a human 
“ form, for the same benevolent purpose." This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and tlie inference from it totally inadmis- 
sible. For a king being ignorant of things out of the reach of his 
sight, and liable to be deceived respecting the secrets and private 
opinions of his subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through 
his kingdom, to lusquire a knowledge of their condition, and to 
promote their welfare personally. But there can be obviously no 
inducement for an omnipotent being, in whose omniscience the 
learned Brahman, I dare say, believes, to assume a form in order 
either to acquaint himself with the abirs of men, or to accompliah 
any benevolent design towards his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are representations 
of the true Gk)d, a sight of which serves, as he alleges, to bring that 
Being to his recollection (p. 30, 1. 5) : They are as pictures, which 
** recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the worship of 
the moon, reflected in various waters." 

This observation of the Jeamed Brahman mauces me to sup- 
pose thfit he must have formed a notion of the Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible : for it is almost impossible for a man, who 
has a burning idea of God's superiority to all creatures, to re- 
present Him, as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so diamefoL 
that a description of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a 
diape SO ndiculous as that piebald kite called Kshemankari. and that 
of another bird called Nilkanth, or of jackals, Ac. And it is equally 
diScidt to believe that a rational being can make use of such objects 
to bnng the All-perfect Almightv Power to his recoUection. 
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He farther says (p. 31 , 1 . 82 ) : *‘If any one assert that the case is 
** otherwise, that the deities, asumkind, the heavens, and other objects 
^^have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is sufficient 
“ without worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet with reverence, 
how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of independent 
** existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality or a follower 
of the Vedanta ?” To acquit myself from such gross but unfounded 
accusation as that of my believing material existence to be indepen- 
dent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment of the 
Vedanta. (P. 10, 1. 29) : “ Nothing bears true existence excepting 
God.” Again in 1. 31, “ The existence of whatever thing that appears 
*‘to us, relies on the existence of God.” Besides, there is not, I am 
confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, from which 
the learned Brahman might justly infer that I believed in the indepen- 
dent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or other objects. The 
public, by an examination of these works, will be enabled to judge 
how far the learned Brahman has ventured to brave public opinion, 
in the invention of arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, 1. 28) : “ If, by the practice of the prescrib- 
ed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God Jbe worshipped 
“how can he be dishonoured by being worshipped under the form of 
“ an image, however manufactured ?” Those who contemplate God 
in a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al- 
mi^ty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places ; but those that 
pretend to worship God under the form of an image, consider it to be 
possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 
worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the sup- 
posed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever- 
ence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these super- 
stitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate tliem witli large sacrifices of 
money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. Having so 
far entered into this subject, the learned Brahman will, I hope, be 
convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has drawn 
between a worship uMtin a certain material object and a worship of 
a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “Is the sight of the image un- 
pleasing ?” My answer must be affirmative. It is extremelv natural 
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that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degrading supersti- 
tion, the eight of images which are often of the most hedious or inr 
decent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,* or 
Burahnugur, f which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (1. 33) : “ Will a 
** beloved friend be treated witli disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
** when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
“ flowers and other offerings ?** To which I shall say, no ; but at die 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibite* I sernetimes in a 
form4 the bare mentinn of 'wrViich would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey,§ fiBh,|| hog,5[ or elephant,*’^ oral being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would he 
believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token of 
regard, would altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
Bowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, 1. 23) : “ In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities ; but 
“ these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened moderns.*’ 

I am really glad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expecte<l, confesses that idolatry will be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatiy 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former was 
by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the 
texture of society, as the latter The present Hindoo idolatry being 
made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet (which 
according to the authorities of the Maliabharata and other histories 
were never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its unfortunate 
votaries to entire beparation from the rest of the world, and also from 
each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

* The temple of Kali. t Where there are twelve templee dedicated to Siva, 

) Under which Siva is adored. § Hanuman. 

II The firet incarnation of Vialmu. ^ The third incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ganceh. 
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A Hindoo, lor inatance, ,who affects particular purity,*' cannot ofan 
paitake of food dressed by his own brotner, when lavited iQ his houso, 
and if touched by him while eating, he must tnrow away the remaining 
part of his me^. In fact, owing to the observance of such peculiar 
idolatiy, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, th^ 
hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23, 1. 3) : you affirm 

** that you are not an infidel, but that your fU'gumentB are in conformity 
with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the Vedas,** 
Ac. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered as at aD 
applicable to a person who has subjected himself to this writer*a 
remarks only by translating and publishing the principal parts of the 
Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who never 
advanced on religious controversy any argument which was not 
founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated com- 
mentators. It is, however, remarkable that, although the learned 
Brahman and his brethren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing; and in verbal discussion, they 
pay little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the 
points of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to 
notice here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by the learned Brahman and his foUowera, the 
idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant,, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modem Raghunandana, 
authorize a widow to bum herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband ; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, allow her relations to bind* the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistimoe. 

Srdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 
Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the sale of 

* A penon of this description is distinguished by the name of Swayampaka, one who 
is his own cook. 
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femab ddUbn imder Inetenee of mtattge ia pnctiied bj urnAj 
two-thiids of the Brahmuu of Bengal and Tirhoot, aa well ea by 
their fdOowera generally. 

4thly. Tajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a man, 
while hia former wife is living ; but only under certain circumatanoes 
of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of drinking 
wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable language, 
or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long protracted and 
incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female offspring. In 
defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them marry thirty or 
forty women, either for the sake of money got with them at marriage, 
or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the late Bajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, limited, I am 
told, within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmans of that district 
to four wives only. This regulation, although falling short both of 
ilie written law and of that of reason, tends to alleviate in some 
measure the misery to which women were before exposed, as well as 
to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

fithly. .According to the authority of Manu (text 155, chap. 2nd), 
respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in proportion to 
tiis knowledge ; but on the contrary amongst modem Hindoos, honour 
is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, such as the Kulins, 
fiiC , however void of knowledge and principle they may be. This 
departure*^ from law and justice was made by the authority of a native 
prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the last three or four 
hundred fern And this innovation may perhaps be considered as the 
chief souice of that decay of learning and virtue, which, I am sorry to 
say may be at present observed. For wherever respectability is 
confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of 
tnorality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indeacrihable, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), “ It is a wonderful interpreU- 
it tion of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, althongh ei- 
** isting, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic ; 
aa existing in one sense, and non-existent in another/* And again 
1 14) therefore, whq asserts that the Supreme Being is 

/ UidescbcbJe and at the imme time existing, must conceive that He, 
'' Ub ills is mutable,” Ac.,— in answer to which I beg to refer 
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IIm leinitfd Brahouiii to tli6 llih toxi of the third Buhiniiie of the 4th 
diepler of the Brihadanuoiyaka, the principal part of the Tajnr Veda, 
ii commented upon by t^ cdebrated SankaraehaiTa ; "The Veda 
"having so far described God, by varions absolute* and relative 
" epithets, t was convmced of its incapability of giving a real 
"description of the nature of the Godhead : language can convey e 
"notion of things only either by the appellations by which they are 
"already known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and 
"properties ; but God has none of these physical circumstances : the 
"Veda therefore attempted to explain him in negative terms:" 
(that is declaring that whatever thinn may be perceived by the 
onental faculties, or the external senses, is not God.) " The Veda’s 
"ascribing to God attributes of eternity, wisaom, truth, Ac., shews 
"that it can explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and 
*" applying those epithets that are held by men in the highest estima- 
tion, without intending to assert the adequacy of such description. 
"He is the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, and 
'** the true source of our senses." Also in the 3rd text of the Eeno- 
panishad; "Hence no vision can approach him; no language can 
descnoe him ; no intellectual power can compass or determine him. 
" We know ^ nothing of how the Supreme Being snould be explained ; 
" He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension : our ancient 
’*9piribuial par»*t^ have thus explained Him to us." It cannot, how- 
ever, be inferred, from our acknowledged ignorance of the nature 
and attributes of the Sunreme Being, that we are equally ignorant 
as to His existence. The wonderful structure and growth of even so 
trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, alfords proof of an almi^^ty 
Suneiintendent of the umverse ; and even the physical world affords 
snunerous instances of things whose existence is quite evident to our 
senses, but of whose nature we can form no conception ; such as the 
causes of the sensations of heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, 1. 15): " That whlcn cannot be 
conceived, cannot be worshipped." Should the learned Brahman 
consider a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the AlTuighty 
power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to 


* As eMniAi, troe. md iatsmeent 
t As orestor, pnserfw, nid dsstro|«r. 
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adoration, I agree with the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the elevation of tlie mind to he conviction of the existence of the 
Omnipresent Deity, as testified by His wise and wonderful works, and 
continual contemplation of His power n 50 displayed, together with a 
constant sense of the gratitude wlnel) we naturally owe Him, for 
our existence, sensation, and comfort, — I never will hesitate to assert, 
that His adoration is not only possibh^ ami |)rarticable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. F('r further explanation, 

I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4. chap, o, of the 
Vedanta. 

To his question.^ “ What are you yourselves?” J suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor depcmloiit creature- 
subject, in common with others, to mnineiitary changes, and liable 
to sudden destruction. 

At p. 4o, 1. 30, the learned Brahman, if T rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, that I have ado|)ted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings thi.<; inference 
has been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions 
myself, but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda 
on which tliis false doctrine is foimded In i)age bt) of the Preface 
to the Isopanisliad, I have said that, “ the Vadanta by declaring that 
” God IS everywhere, and every tiling is in God. means that nothing 
“ is absent from God and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“ the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the ino.st revered teachers of the Vedanta lioctriue, who. 

although they declared their faith iu the (^uiniprcsent God, accord- 
•* ing to the doctrines of the Vetlaiita, assigned to every creature the 
“ particular cluracter and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument whicli the 
learned Brahman (at p. 29 ) lias adopted in defence of idolatry. After 
acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders man 
incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being, wliereoy 
he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, he insinuates that 
an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lea<l (o eternal 
happiness, as a knowledge of trutli. At 1. 0, he says : And 
mg h a person through deficiency in judgment, should be unable 
^P.47,L4^ 
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“ to discoyer the real nature of a things does it follow^ that bia error 
“ will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? When a xnan in 
“ a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much nlarm as if he saw it 
“ in reality ? *’ 

This mode of claimiug for idol-worship a value equal to that of 
pure religion, which it can never be admitted to possess, may have 
succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the delisive dream, 
from which he is so anxious that they should not be awoke. But some 
of them have, I know, begun to inquire into the truth of those notion! 
in which .they have *been instructed; and these are not. likely to 
mistake for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will tiiey believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions 
future happiness, which depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquirej*8 will, I hope, at last become 
sensible that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned 
Brahman, however essential to the interests of himself and of his 
caste, can bring to them no advantage, either ‘substantial or eternal. 

As instances of tlie erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, T may quote the following passages. 

“ He who pronounces “ Doorga’* (the name of the goddess), thou^ 
he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their property, or 
commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins."* 

“ A person pronouncing loudly, “ reverence to Ebri,' even involun- 
tarily, in the state of falling down, slipping, of labouring under 
illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself fn>m the foulest cnmes-t^* 

" He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, sLeepingt 
thinking of other things, awake, eating, oreathing, and conversing, it 
delivered from sins.t" 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative to 
the wicked conduct their supposed deities, are peifeblly familiar to 
every individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not aeouain- 
led with the particulars related of them, may perhaps feel a wish 
to be in possession of them. T. therefore, with a view to gratify tbe<r 
curiosity and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be allowea to mention 
a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they rsai. 
As I have already noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his rose 

^Vide Durga-nonia'Mnhatnivn BhagavNto tVide Maha-Bharata. 
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onsuality, and that of hio fellow-deities, such as Siva and Brahma, in 
the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the observations ol 
Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer my readers to 
that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, to the 
Uarivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the Nigams, as 
well as to the several Agams, which give a detailed account of their 
lewdness an.l debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity 
Krishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a powerful 
prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his son- 
in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, and at last drove him out 
of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military expeditions. 
Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive tliat prince of, his life by 
fnud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish his object, 
he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared themselves to be 
Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace; where, finding 
him weakened by a religious fast, and snrrounfled only by his family 
and priests, they challenged him to light a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and put 
him to death. — Vide Sahha Parba or second Book of the Mahor 
Bfiarata, Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give 
false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father, — Vide Drona Parha, or seventh Book of the Mahor 
BharoJta, 

Vislmu and otliers combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a mighty 
emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was determined 
to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared to him 
in the shape of a dAvarf, fiegging alms. Notwitlistauding Bali was 
warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, impressed with a high sense 
of generosity, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a grateful 
deity in return not only rleprived him of his whole empire, which he 
put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, but also in- 
flicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal. — 
Vide latter part, of the Hari-vansa or last hook of Ihe MahorBharaJta. 

Wlien the battle of Kurukshetra was ilecided by the fatal destruc- 
tion of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Yutlhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, imder 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Aswatthama, one 
of the friends of the unfortunate Durycxlhaiia, not only allowed him 
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to destroy the whole army that was asleep under the oonfidenoe of 
his protection, but even assisted him with his sword to acoompliah his 
bloody puipose.— Fide Sauahuvtika Parho, or dtverUh hook of A# 
MahorBharata. 

When the Asuras, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his tniet 
by delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial iirods.— 
Vide first hook or Adi Parha of the MaharEharata, 

Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number : and 
crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were 
I not unwilling to stain these pages by making them the vehicle of 
such stories of immorality and vice. May Qod speedily purify the 
minds of my countrymen from the corruptness which such tales are 
too apt to px^uce, and lead their hearts to that pure morality which 
is inseparable from the true worship of Him ! 
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AN APOLOGY 


FOR THE 

PURSUIT OF FINAL BEATITUDE. 

SuBRAHMANYA Sastri, a diligent observer of Brahiuanical tenets, 
wishing to prove that those Hrahrnans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences^ are doi^raded from the rank of 
Brahmanism., prepare<l ainl offere l an Essay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are <^enerally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanecd three assertions : which, how- 
ever, have no tendency to establish his position. lie alleges Ist, that, 
to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
** heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.’* 
2ndly, that, “ he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to 
“ seek the knowledge of God ; ” and 3rdly, that “ men must perform 
without omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas 
“ and vSmritis before acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.” On these 
positions he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their 
religious order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of 
sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God, We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in 
our own <lefence the following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can 
by no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites 
as indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which 
the learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual parts 
vof the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of Ghxl, even 
b} those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as 
appears from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same 

9 
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Darsaria. “ Antiinichapi tu taddrisliteh/’— “ Apiclia sniaryate.** The 
celebrated Saiikar-Acliarya thus comments upon those two texts : 
“ As to the question, Whether such men as have not the sacred 
“ lire, ('r are aflllctetl with poverty, wlio profess no religious oixler 
“ whatsoever, ajul who do nr)i belon/c; tu any (‘aste, are authorized to 
“seek divine knowled^T or not? On a superficial view, it appears, 
“ tiiat they are not permitted to make such attainments, as the 
“duties prescribed for each class are declared to lead to divine 
“ kin)wledge, and to those duties tliey are altoirether strangers. 

“ Such douljt havin^L* arisen, tlie ^reat X’yasa thus decides : Kven 
“a person who professes no relijLjious oriler, is j>ern'iitted to acquire 
“akiunvled^c "f Ood, for it is found in the Vedas tiiat Raikya, 
“ Hachaknavi, and others, who, like them, did not belong to any class, 
“obtained divine knowledge. It is also mentioned in the sacred 
“ ti*adition, that Samvarta and others, livingnaked and totally indepen- 
“ dent of the world, wiio inactised no pi*es(‘ribed duties, assumed the 
“ i-ank of the higliest devotees.” Besides tlic texts of the Veda, such 
as “ '1 ayorlia Maitreyi Brahmubadiiii, ” <Scc., and “ Atma va are ”, <S:(\, 
show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, had not the option 
of studying the Veda, were, notwithstaiuling, qualified to acquire 
divine knowledge ; and in the Siiiriti as well as in the Commentary of 
the celebrated Sankar-Acharya Sidabha ami other women are styled 
knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, Dharmabyadha, and 
others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge of Ood without 
having an opiwtunity of stud^ ing the Vedas. All this we lind in the 
sacred traditions ; hence those who have a thorough knowlodge of the 
Vedas and Smritis, can pay no deference to the opinion maintained by 
the leanied Sastri, that those only who have studied tlie Vedas are 
qualified to acquire the knowledge of (lod. Moreover, to remove all 
doubt ai? to Sudras and others being capable f)f attaining Divine 
knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, the celebrated Com- 
mentator, in iUust rating the text “ Sravanadhyanaya,” &c., asserts, 
tiiat “ the authority of theSniriti, stating that ‘to all the four ‘classes 
“ preaching should be r)ffcred,’ Ax*., she<vs that to the sacred traditions, 

“ and to tlie Pnranas, and also to the Agams, all the four classes 
“ have equally access,” thus establishing that the sacred traditions, 
Pnranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine knowledge 
to mankind at large. From the decided opinion of Vyasa, and from 
the precedents given b]jr the Vedas and sacred traditions, and also from 
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the oonchuiTe reidict of the moet reyered Commentator, those ivho 
entertain respect lor those anthorities, will not admit the study of the 
Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the only m ea ns 
of acquiring knowledge of Gkxl. Hence the sacred tradition, stating 
that a person, studying the Gita alone, had acquired final beatitade, 
stands unshaken; and also the positive declaration of the great 
Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and well- accepted Agam 
Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to thoee 
who study them, will not be treated as ingonsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and ihe false 
jind perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we aay more? 
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The following Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to wlioss 
existence Nature gives testimony ; that the faithful may easily 
understand and become successful in the practice of this worship. 
The proof of each do(;triiie may be found, according to the figures, in 
the end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always expounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it may be more easily 
comprehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Questton . — What is meant by worship ? 

Answer . — Worship implies the act of one with a view to please 
another ; hut when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a 
contemplation of his attribiitos. 

2 Q . — To whom is worshi]> due? 

j To the Author aud Governor of the universe, which is 
incomprehensibly formed, an<l filled with an endless variety of men 
and things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more 
wonderful than the iriachiiicry of a watch, the sun, llie moon, the 
planets and tlie stars [)errorin their rapid courses ; and which is 
fraught with animate and inaiiiiuate matter of various kinds, locomotive 
and immoveable, of wliicli tliere is not one particle but has its functions 
to perform. 

3 (?.— Wliat is he ? 

A . — We havcj already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, who 
is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the sacred 
writings nor logical argument, can define liis nature. 

4 Q . — Are there no means of defining him ? 

A . — It is rej)eatedly rleclared in the sacred writings, that he cannot 
be defined either by the intellect or by language. This appears 
from inference also ; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
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can ascertain its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor? 

5 Q — ^Is any one, on sufficient grounds, opposed to this worship ? 

A. — To this worship no one can be opposed on sufficient grounds ; 
for, as we all worship the Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; because each person considers the object whom he 
worsliips as the Author and Governor of tlie universe ; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, they, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any otlier Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, aU believe the object whom they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is their own. 

6 In some places in the sacred writings it is written mat me 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and unexpressible ; and in odiers, 
that be is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled ? 

A. — Where it is written liiat he is imperceptible and undefinable, 
it is meact, that his likeness cannot be conceived ; and wJiere it ia 
said that he is capable of being known, his mere existence is referi^ 
to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescribable creation and 
government of tliis universe clearly demonstrate : in the same manner, 
as by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence of a spirit 
therein called die sentient soul, but the foriii or likeness of that 
spirit which pervades every limb and guides the body, we know not. 

7 p.—Are you hostile to any other worship ? 

A. — Certainly not ; for, he who worships, be it whomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing him : consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him ? 

8 Q » — If you worship tlie Supreme Being, and other persons offer 
their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A . — We differ in two ways ; first, they worship under various 
forms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being ; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
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of the universe, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who wondiip 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another ; but it is impossible for worsliippers of any denomi- 
nation to be opposed to us ; as we have shown in the answer to the 
5th question. 

9 Q . — In what manner is this worship to be performed V 

A . — By bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship it is indispens- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read 
such passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. Exertion 
to subdue the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the wiU and 
the senses, and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or otliers* ill, but to secure our own and others’ good ; in 
fact, what is considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided 
towards others. It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that 
without the help of sound we can conceive no idea ; therefore, by 
means of the texts treating of the Supreme Being, we should contem- 
plate him. The benefits which we continually receive from fire, 
from air, and from the sun, likewise from tlie various productions 
of the earth, such as the different kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and 
vegetables, all are dependent on him: and by considering and 
reasoning on die terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself 
is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly said in the sacred 
writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon truth ; conse- 
quently, the attainment of truth will enable us to worship the Supreme 
Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q . — According to this worsiup, wUat rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters? 

*A. — It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to me 
sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form among 
all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and conduct 
according to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act according 
to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by reason. 
Ih the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine it by 
reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with pres- 
cribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
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speedy end must ensue to established societies ; for to the self-willed, 
food, i^ether lit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, 
desires lawful or unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no rule : 
to. him an action, performed according to the will, is faultless; but 
the will of aU is not alike ; consequently, in the fulhlment of our 
desires, where numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel 
is the most likely consequence ; and the pro])able result of repeated 
quarrels is tlie destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is 
highly improper to spend our wliole time in judging of the propriety 
and impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on science or 
Divine truth ; for be food of whatever kind it may, in a very short 
space of time it undergoes a change into what is considered exceed- 
ingly impure, and this impure matter is, in various places, productive 
of different kinds of grain ; therefore, it is cetainly far more preferable 
to adorn the mind tlian to think of purifying the belly. 

11 Q . — In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A.—k suitable place is certainly preferable, but it is uot aDsoluteiy 
necessaiy; that is to say, in whatever place, towards whatever 
quarter, or at whatever time the mind is best at rest,— that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the most proper foi the performance 
of this worship. 

12 p.— To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A.-Ai may be taught to all, but effect being produced in each 
person according to his state of mental preparation, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) baa 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions in 
Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans of 
this country into Christianity. The fii-st way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling botli religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and sainb 
of the former : the second way is that of standing in front of tbe 
doors of the natives or in the public roads to preach the excellency 
of tlieir own religion and the debasedness of that of others : the 
third . way is that if any natives of low origin become Christians from 
the desire of gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ 
and maintain them as a ^lecessary encouragement to others to follow 
their example. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the mlers of 
those countries where tliey preached. Were the missionarieB likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, &c., which are much nearer 
I^gland, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following the example of the foundere of 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the English are the sole rulers, and 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humbla 
inhabitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of 
Qod or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
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feel diBinclined to hurt thoee that are of much lera Btrength than 
themselTes, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in thought, 
to mortify their feelings* 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals ; bl well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity 
among up 

It seems almost natural mat when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners of ^ose 
that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly mimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, 
always attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, 
the Greeks and the Ramans, who were gross idolaters and immoral in 
their lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 
subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. It is 
therefore not uncommon if the English mjsskmanes, who are of the 
conquerors of this country, revue and mock at the religion of its 
natives^ But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humamity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, it 
would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow the 
example of the former savage conquerors in disturbing the established 
religion of die country; because to introduce a religion ^ means of 
abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, is mconsistent 
with reason and justice. If by the force of argument they can prove 
the truth of their own religion and the, falsity of that of Hindoos, 
many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they fail 
to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, nor tease 
^dooB any longer by their attempts at conversion. In considera- 
tion of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, <kc.. which they are 
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accuBtomed to eat, and the poverty which obliges them to live upon 
charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hopt, abstain fran 
oontroversy from contemnt of them, for truth and true xeligiQn do 
not always belong to wealth and power, hi|^namea or lofty pdaces. 

fiiow, in the Mission-press of Snreerampore a letter shewixkg die 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the Ist and 2nd numbers of this magasine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be publi^ed. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I tliink it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The Bbahmukical Magazine was commenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Samachab Dabpan,” con- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to which, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therefore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an English translation in a 
work of my own the Bbahmunical Magazine," now re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magazine I replied to the argumenta 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the . 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Pimnis and Tantras, or Historical 
Blustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if vnisaaonablSf are 
not more so than their Christian Faith, To this the Missionaries 
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mads a reply in their work entitled the “ Fbiend op India/' No. 38* 
which was immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the Maoa- 
ZlKB ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of thia kind, 
I expected that in a very short time, the truth or &llacy of one or 
other of our religious systems would be clearly established ; but to my 
great surprise and disappointment, the ChrietjAP Migaionaries, after 
having provoked tlie discussion, suddenly abandoned it ; and the 3rd 
No. of my Magazine has remainea unanswered for nearly two years. 
During that long period the Hindoo community (to whom the work 
was particularly addressed and therefore printed both in Bengalee and 
English) have made up their minds that the arguments of the 
Brahmunical Magazine are unanswerable; and I now republish, 
therefore, only the English translation, that the learned among 
Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their opinion on 
the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination ; therefore it cannot be ima- 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity ; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhab^'tf>nts and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than 
the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader 
Whether a mr.'.: be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust — 
whether he l)e lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even a 
hut— the commander of millions, or without a single follower— 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or 
ignorant of letters— whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed— yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again pro- 
fesses to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistry 
the idea may be sheltered, — can such a person have a just to 
6 ig <7 respect in the intellectual world ? And does he not expose 
himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascritie unreason* 
nUsness toothers? 



THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 

PCBUSHED IN THE 

Samaehar Darpan of Ae 14A July, 182 L 

I beg to infonn the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essen- 
tial good to mankind, if any one favor me with replies thereto 
through the SAVAOHiB Darpan ” ; for in answering th"m there will 
not be much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the pernaal of the Vedanta 
Sastra, that God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without de&ct and perfect in every respect ; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there any other real 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Mays alone ; and that 
Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God [t.e., after the acquiiK 
tion of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the universe, 
no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same mannftr 
as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the misconceived 
existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real eida> 
tence of the rope, or as the palace of Gsndharvas (a genus supposed 
to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream ceases to 
appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. Thewodd 
and consciousness are both dciclared false ; they appear as if they 
had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. An 
admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach iq)on 
God, or establishes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both 
of God and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify Ihe 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 
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3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and his suffi- 
ciency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again are 
absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Maya the 
world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed into 
God. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world? The Veda de- 
clares, “ The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are 
effected by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we 
admit the enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
Bouls are various ; they both are imperishable ; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also tliat according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or pimishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the world ; for 
according to them he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; but in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting tlie immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times ? From these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of gi*eat authority and the 
other of less power, like two men, one possessed of greater energy 
than the other ? These destroy totally the doctrine of the unity of 
God. 

In the third place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are God. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Bastias ; and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men : they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one ; but we see that rites are various : how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
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dionld not that coirntry be sapposed withoat God ? The Pstanjala 
Saetra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites : therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, included in the Mimansa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can God be 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 8nd 
number of this magazine. 


Beply to the abo^e letter, to which reply the Editor of Ae Samaehar 
Darpan denied ineertion. 

I observed in the ^Samachar Darpan’ of the 14th July, 1821, sent 
me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent thou^ 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and thereby to disprove their authority. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only in 
discourses with the natives or through publications written expresdy 
with that view. But now they have begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a newspaper. I have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Editor has requested an answer to 
the writer, to whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that purpose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, present or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apprehension of the senses, pure intellect, 
omnipresent, without defect and perfect in every respect ; and that 
there is no other real existence except him, nor is the soul different 
from him ; that this visible world is created by his power, t.e., Maya, 
and that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God, (t.e., after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of God the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the miscon* 
oeived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of the rope, or as the palace of Qandharvas seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream.l*’ 
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Koir, yoa aUege diese &dt8 h these doctm let An admuiioii of 
their tmih either brings reprcack upon Gted or estshlishes the snpre* 
macf eternity both of Ood and of ICaya. As you have not stated 
what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these doctrines^ 
I am to answer the first altematiTe. If you kindly particularize 
it, I may endeavour to make a reply. As to the latter alternative 
raapecting the supremacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to answer, 
that the Mowers of the Vedanta (in common with Christians and 
Husalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal ** Maya 
has no separate existence ; it is the power of God and is known by 
its effects as heat is the power of fire and has no separate existence, 
“ yet is known from its effects ” (quoted in the Vedanta.) Should 
it be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, then such 
impropriety applies universally to all religious systems, and the 
Vedanta cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In like manner, in the Vedanta and in other systems, as well 
as in common experience, the superiority of substance over ita 
qualities is acknowledged. The V^anta has never stated, in any 
instance, the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should 
charge the Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault which you find, is that if the soul be tne same 
as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to be 
rewarded and punished according to its good and evil works ; for 
such a belief would amount to the blasphemy that Gfod also is liable 
to fewaid and punishment. 

I reply— The world, as the Vedanta says, is the effect of Maya, 
nd is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose particular influences 
being died upon Certain material objects are called souls in the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are . se^n on water placed in 
various vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be moved 
by the motion of the water of those vessels without effecting any 
motion in the sun, so souls, being, as it yrere, the reflectionB of the 
Supreme Spirit on matter, seem to be affected the circumstances 
that influence matter, without God being affected ty such circum- 
•taces. As some reflections are bri^t from the purity of the 
Witer on which they are cast, trhilb j^ers seem obscure owing to its 
fonlnesi, so some souls are more pi^ from the purity of the noiatter 
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with idiidi ikey are connected, while others are dnU owing to the 
dnllnen ci matter. 

As the reflections of the son, though without li^^t proper to 
themselyes, appear splendid from their connection with the illuminatr 
ing sun, so the soul, thou^ not true intellect, seems inteHectnal 
and acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the 
Uniyexsal Intellect: and as from the particular relations of the 
son to the water placed in different pots, various reflections appear 
resembling the same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities ; 
and again as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so 
througjh the peculiar relation of various material objects to one 
Supreme, ^irit, numerous souls appear and seem as performing good 
and evil uRprks, and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon 
aathat retatkm ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their original. Hence Gkxl is one, and the soul^ 
althou^h^ it is not in fact of a different origin from God, is yet liable 
to experience the consequences of good and evil works ; but this 
liability of the soul to reward or puxushment cannot render Gkxl 
liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be main- 
tained. This is your position, but you have advanced no arguments 
to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. 
If you, however, mean by the position that if souls be considered 
as parts of God, as declared by the Vedanta, and proceeding from 
the Supreme Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect ; I 
. win in this case refer you to the above answer, that is, although ths 
reflections of the sun owe to him their existence and depend upon 
and return to the same sun, yet this circumstance does not tend 
to prove the insufficiency or imperfection of the sun. 

Moreover, you say^ihe Vedanta teaches that as bubbles arise from 
and again are absorbed in water; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God’s being under the influence of 
Maya attaches to the Deity. I reply, that the resemblance of the 
bubbles with the world is maintain^ by the Vedanta only in two 
reqpecta: Ist, as the bubbles receive from water through the influenoe 
of the wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the 
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power of Ood, its original existence from the Supreme Being and 
depends upon him ; and 2ndly, that'there'is no reality in the existence 
either of bubbles or of the world. When we say such a one is like a 
lion, we mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size, Ac. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, 
lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the similarity 
acknowledged in every respect we must admit Ood to be an 
insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world as a 
bubble to be a small part of Ood moving sometimes on the surface 
of tlie Deity and again uniting with him. Those who look only after 
faults, may think themselves justified in aUeging that in consequence 
of the comparison of the world to bubbles of water and of Maya to the 
wind, as found in the Vedanta, Gk>d is supposed to be influenced by 
Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that power. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy : this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity's 
subjection to liis own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, wliich makes the soul appear distinct 
from G(xl, does immediately cease 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. La like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 
the being of God, who is the only object of supreme loye ; and in 
declaring that Cod is all in all and that there is no other substance 
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except Gkxl, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
Qod alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing elf« 
can bear the name of true existence. We find ^e phrases, God is all 
and in all, in the Christian books ; and I suppose they de not mean 

such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. 
Why do you attempt, by cavils, to find hiult with the Vedanta? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta s^ys, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the superintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con- 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is not a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience : 
were we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the 
soul or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain 
no means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imperishable ; that space, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power of 
creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says also 
that Gkxl allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil works ; 
and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you maintain that 
according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true 
cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with the aid 
of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply— Every professor of any 
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tilWtttical ^tem, such as the followers of the Nyaya doctrines, and 
tbose of Cli^tianity beliCTe that God is not perishable, and that the 
•cml has no end* The soul, daring an endless period, either enjoys 
the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, or 
xeceiyes the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 
beliere that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of its 
good and evil actions ; and that the will of God is immutable. If any 
fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya and 
of Ghnstianity both must be equally subject to it ; for both Hyntmn a 
iniuntam these dectnnes. 

feides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of coarse produced 
at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove the etemi^ 
of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but all other 
objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the eternal will 
of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called “Samavaya’* and by that relation the act of 
creating the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged 
by almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, an 
action be found in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not-God, 
divested of space and time. If you therefore set aside the ides of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternity to eternity ; a nd the 
very term eternity, implying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God, But if we mean by the eternal exia ten^^ 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of time nor will he have an 
end^-tWe definition is not only applicable to God and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God d^nda 
on the notion of time. 

It IB obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles, whose destruction is evidently impossible : these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be suppoeed 
the material cause of those particles, nor can Nothing be supposed to 
be the cause of them : therefore these particles must be eternal, 
are only brought into different forms, at different tim^ and plaoWi 

the will of God. We see aU that originate in volition or vbhmtaiy 
causes, producing effects means of materials ; and as God is adoiow* 
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lodged by all partiee to be the volnntaiy cause of the world, he theiefiipe 
is telieved to have created the world by meaiw of matter, space, sad 
time. The objection which yon make to this intern, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the individual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be conaidered gods ; the only difference 
would be that the former is greater than the latter. I reply — Such 
objection is not applicable to this system ; bee ause God is an. ish 
dependent agent, .and the Greater of the whole world ; but the sou? 
is an inferior Agent dependent in all its acts bn the will of God. No 
partial resemblance can establish the equality of any being with 
Gk)d ; for Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will 
and mercy ; but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, 
but that one is superior and the other inferior. 

Ton object to the Mimansa, 6a3ring that it declares God to be the 
wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantationB 
composed of Sanskrit words ; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can 
God be the consequences of rites, tlie product of language and sacri- 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? 
And you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God 
is one and that he is mere rites ; but rites are various. How can 
the unity of Gkxi, according to these sentiments, be maintained? 
Especially in those countries where rites are not performed in the 
Sanskrit language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the 
two objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other ; for 
first you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences 
of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do not 
cany their view further than the performance of rites, and they are 
reckemed among atheists ; another sect profess the existence of God, 
but they say that the rewaid or punishment which we experience is 
the cQnseqaence of our works, to which God is quite neutral ; and 
they that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 

to or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supidicatioDS to him (though both are equally his children), amounts to 
an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident 
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tiiAt acoordiog to the idoctniiea oi iius the unity of God is irdl 
maiiitained. 

In attempting to expoae the Patanjala Daxsana you say that it 
recommends to man, in lieu of rites, to perfonn yoga (or the regulat- 
ing of breath in a particular mode which is calculated to divert the 
human mind from all worldly objects :) therefore the objections ap- 
plicable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

1 reply — It is declared in the Patanjala that through means of 
yoga man may surmount aU the distress and grievances of the world 
whereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and beyond the 
apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of the universe. 
I am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground you have placed 
the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault witli the doctrines of the Sankhya that it represents 
the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain of 
vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former, he is called the 
invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deity. 1 reply 
that the invisible but pervading nature is said by the Sankhya to be» 
under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the existence 
and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore declared by 
the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent on the perceiving 
l^irit, and cansequently the Spirit is the Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agr<>A in 
ascribing to him neither form nor flesh, neither hirth nor death. 


The remaining 'part of the answer is to he inserted in the 2nd 
number of the Magazine, 
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Translation of an extract from a letter (^shewing £he unreasonahleness 
of the Hin^o Sastras^) which appeared in Ihe Samaehar Darpan, 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission Press, Shrserampore, of 
date Jnly 14, 1821, 

Fifthly. In the Poranas and Tantras the worship of Ood aa 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and 
submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined 
and they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods — altnou^h 
having, like us, women and children, although subject to the senses 
and discharging all bodily functions — ^are omnipresent. ' This is very 
wonderful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are 
many gods, and they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the 
omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form is incredible. 
If you say his organs are not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if 
he is not possessed of organs composed of the material elements like 
us, then we must consider him as possessed of organs composed of 
immaterial elements ; but material existences can never know im- 
material objects, why then should I acknowledge him to be possessed 
of names- and forms? Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God 
is possessed of name and form, but that mankind cannot see 
him with their natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknow- 
ledge his forms and names? Fourthly, in that Sastra there is 
an account of . 'the regard due to the words of a spiritual 
teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular subject 
how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing 
the way of Qod from another should first ascertain his qualifications 
and then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious 
instruction besides this, although, it may be agreeable to the popmar 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 
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Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Saetras, man- 
kind are repeatedly bom and repeatedly die, assuming through the 
influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According to one 
Beet there is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of hdl after 
death, and according to another sect there is no future state ; and 
all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of Hindoos- 
tan, receive no consequence of their works and are - not subject to 
works. Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possiUe that 
they can all alike be consistent with the sastras ? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter contain- 
ing these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each 
question and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a 
proper answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by 
sending it to the Shreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoo 

Sastras which toas sent to the Editor of the Sama^ar Darpan, 

hnt was not inserted in that paper. 

FimiY. You find fault with the Puranas and Taiitras that they 
have established the duty of worehipping God, for the benefit of 
mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; because 
they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit confi- 
dence in his words : because they acknowledge the omnipresence of 
a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodily functions ; 
iind because acconling to this, in the first place, it appears that there 
are many gods and tliat they enjoy the things of this world : that 
bccondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form 
is incredible : and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is 
possessed of name and form ; but mortals cannot perceive him by 
tlieir bodily eyes— how on this ground can we acknowledge his 
name and form ? 

1 answer. The Puranas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehensible and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work— to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of all those desires with which w'e are conversant n-hereby 
they may have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by 
diligent endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of 
God : but over and over again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that 
they have given this account of the forms of God with a view to the 
benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without 
name, form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. “ Weak and ignorant 
“persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, think 
“ of him as possessed of certain limitations.*’ (Sentence quoted in the 
commentary upon the Mandukya Upanishad.) “ For the assistance of 

11 
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** the worshippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one, 
** without divisibility or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
‘^his form” (a sentence of Jamadagiii quoted by the Smartto). 
** According to the nature of his qualities, his various forms have been 
fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers who are of 
‘‘ slow understanding.” (Mahanirvana Tantra.} 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuniims, Puranas, Upapuranas, 
Ramayana, Ac., are very numerous : on this account an excellent rule 
from the first lias been this, that those Puranas and Tantras which 
have commentaries, and those parts which liave been quoted by the 
acknowledged expounders, are received for evidence ; otherwise a 
sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas and Tantras is 
not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantras 
which have no commentary and are not (|uoted by any established 
expounder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in one province, the natives of other pro- 
vinces consider them spurious; or ratlier, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, 011101*^ considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable i -diors arc to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertainin..; tiie authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical 
“works, are not conducive : 'Ure happiness: they dwell in 
“ darkness.” M.\ni]. But the mis 'uarj” gentlemen seldom t>ran^ta 
into English tlie Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantnis quoted 
by rctipectaldc authors and which have been always regarded. But 
having translated those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which 
are not quoted by any respectable author, and which have never been 
regarded as auLliority, they always represent the ilindoo Religion as 
very liase. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, you 
say, tliat the Puranas rc})reBent God as possessed of various names and 
forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject to the senses, 
and tx) the discharge of bodily functions ; from which it follows 
that tliere are many gods, that they are subject to sensual pleasure, 
and the omnipresence of God ennnot be maintained. I therefore 
humbly ask the missionary gentlemen, whether or not they call Jesus 
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Christ, who is posseaaeu of the hamim form and also the Holj Ohost 
who is possessed of the dove shape, the very Gkxl ? (1) And whether 
they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, received 
impressions by the external organs, eyes, Ac/ and operated by 
of the active organs, hands, Ac. And whether or not they consider 
him as subject to all the human passions ? Was he angiy or not? 
(3) Was his mind afflicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any suffering 
or pain ? (4) .\nd did he nr^ eat and drink ? (5) Did he not live a 
long time witli hin own mother, brothers and relations? (6) Was he 
not bom ? (7) And did he not die ? (H; And did not the Holy Ohoat, 
who is the very God, in the fonn of a dove remove from one place to 
another? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his intercourae 
with a woman ? (lOj If they acknowledge all this, then they cannot 
find fanlt witli the Puranas, alleging that in them the names and the 
forms of God are established, aiid tiiat accoiding to them God must 
be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing senses and 
organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife and child, 
and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of his having a form. 
Because all these errors, tfiz.y the plurality of gods, their aenaual 
indulgence and their locality arc applicable to themselveB in a conoh 
plete degree. To say that everything however contrary to the laws 
of nature, is possible with GM, will equally afford a pretence to 
missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective incamationa. 
The aged Vyasa has spoken truth in the Mahabharata : “ 0 king ! 

(1) “And tbe Holy OhoBt deacend^’d in a iKxlily shape like a dove upon him;” 
biie, rhap. ITT., V. i»2.* 

(2) “ And, when hr had looked roind abi'ut on them leith anger,'* Mark, Chap. III., 
V. 5. 

^3) “ And being in an' agony, ne prayed more eamaatiy : and hie eweat was aa it were 
great drop$ of blood falling down to the ground.” Luke, t’hap. XXII., v. 44. 

(4) “Jesus cried witli ii loud voiw, euying. My tlod. My Trod, why boat thou fureakm 
me.*’ Matthew, Chap. XXVII., v, 413 . 

(5) “ The Son of man is come eating and dr nking ,” Luke, Chap. Vll., v. 34. 

(S) “ And lie went down with them and came to Nazsm'th, and wa» tuhject unto 
them:" Luke, Char* 11., v. 51. 

(7) “ When Jeaua wa* bom in Beililehem, Ac.” Matthew, Chap. 11., t. 1. 

(8) ” And they ahall scourge him and put Him to death." Luke, Chap. XVIII., r, 33. 

(9) Luke, Chap. III., V. 22. 

(l«) “The Holy-Ghost shaU come upon thee. Ac/’ Luke, Chap. I., v. 35. *' Now the 
birth of Jeans Christ was on thia wine: When aa his mother Mary waa eapouaed to 
Joaeph, before they came logeiher, she wa$ found with child of the Holy Ghoot.' Matthew, 
18. 
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.ft penoft sees the iftnlts of another although they are like the gnmi 
of mustard aeed, but although his own htults are big aa the Bel fmii, 
looking at them he cannot perceive them." Moreover the Paranaa say 
that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of Gkxl which we have 
mentioned, are fictitious ; and we have so spoken with a view to engage 
.the of persons of weak understanding; but the missionary 
^gentlemen say that the account which is given in the Bible of the 
names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is real. Therefore the 
'plurality of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence, 
«are faults to be found in a real sense, only in the system of the 
.missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the fictitious 
account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not the very 
Veda itself: when they disagree with the Veda their authority is not 
regarded. ** When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, the Veda 
'*must be regarded ; pious men will always explain the Puranas &c., 
in agreement with what the Veda declares." (Quotation by the 
Smartta). But the missionary gentlemen consider the Bible as their 
Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured God in 
a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error is 
discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the inatructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach? What advantage is there in adopting a 
.spiritual teacher according to the popular practice in this country? 
I reply, this objection is not at all applicable to the Hindoo Sastra, 
because the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen 
as is acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort 
of spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowledge. **He, taking m his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahma." (Mundaka Veda). *'There are 
** many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples ; but a 
** spiritual teacher who removes the errors of his disciples, 0 ! goddess, 
** is difficult to be obtained" (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher : “ He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 

his mind, of honourable birth," Ac. (Quotation by Erishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Sastra, by means 
of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; that| 
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according to another sect, after leaving the body there is either the 
eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell : and Ibat 
according to another sect there is no future state. I answer, — It ia 
not contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that there is no future 
state : this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true that the Sastra says, 
that even in this world, the consequences both of some good and some 
evil works are eAperienced, or God after death inHicts the consequences 
of tlie sins and iioliness of some in hell and heaven, or the Supreme 
Killer bestows tlie consequences of the sins and holiness of others, by 
giving tliem other bodies either animate or inanimate. In this what 
mutual disagreement appears such as you have attempted to establish? 
According to the Christian doctrine, likewise, there are various kinds 
of consequences attached to different actions ; God even in tliis world 
gives the punishment of sins and rew^ards for holiness, as in the case 
of the Jews. It is written in the Bible, that even in this world God 
punished their sins and rewarded their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ 
himself has said, that by giving alms openly, fruit will be obtained 
only in this world and it is also written in the Bible that some 
have enjoyed good and suffered evil after deatli. By saying so, 
no inconsistency appears in the Bible ; because God is the rewarder, 
and he gives some the consequences of their deeds in this world, 
others in the next. Cliristiaus all allow, that after the destruction 
of the body, Chnl, at the time of judgment, gives a body to the 
spirit, and bestows on this (;orporeal spirit the consequences of its 
good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary to the laws of 
Nature, God can give a bixly to tlie spirit and make it receive the 
consequences of its works, then why should they express surprise, 
if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having given a 
body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of its 
works? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world except 
tliose of Hindoostan receive no consequences of their works. Such 
a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But you 
also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct: therefore the Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You will consider the same here of the 
Darsanas ; that is, all the Darsanas call God incomprehensible ; and 
above all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
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vanously understood the meaning of the Veda expressed themselves 
differently. In the same manner although the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contraiy to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus Christ the Son of God and the very God : — How 
can the son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 

They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped in spirit and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God^ although he is possessed of a 
material body. 

They say that tlie Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Father, and the^y also say tliat the Son is equal to the Fatlier. 
But how can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences ? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

SiVAPRABAD SaRMA. 
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In Uie Friend of India No. .H8 a reply lias been made in English 
to the 2ii<l number of the Brahmunical Magazine eomposed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the eon- 
troversy in question is intended by both parties ehielly for the Ixmefit 
of tin' Hindoo eommunity and secondarily for the use of Europeans, I 
feel inTicIi disappcunted in my exjiectation of being favoured by the 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Bengali tu insert 
in ihe next, number of my Magazine. 1 however must recreive It as d 
is, and beg to be allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As 1 * rny first question proposed in the Magazlut in the following 
words, “ They call desus Christ the son of Cod and the very (lod — 
how can the son be tlie very father the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that *Mhe Bible nowhere says that the son is the Tatlier.’* I, there- 
fore, deem it uccessarv to shew my reason for the above query, leav- 
ing it to the public to pronounce oii the justlfjableru'ss of it, 4‘ither 
in their conversation or religious piiblications. CMiristian teachers 
profess that Ocxl is one, and that Jesus (^’lirist is llie son of Gofl. 
Hence 1 naturally c-oncluded that they believe the s<»n to be the 
father, and consequently (tuestioned the reasonableness ol siu.h a 
doctrine. F'or when :i ]»('rson affirms that such a one, say James, is 
one, arifl that John is his son, and again says that Jolin is actually 
James, we sliould naturally conclude that lie means that John 
the son is James the father, and be at. liberty to ask how can 
Jolin the son be Janies the father? But as the Editor, a leading 
minister of that religion, declares that “ the Bible nowhere says 
that the son is the father, but says that tlu^ son is ecjual to the 
fatlier, in nature and essence’* and “distinct in [>ej*Hon ” &c., and 
recommends me to reflect on mankind, of whom “ every son, wlu» has 
not the same human nature with his father, must be a monster ” : 
it would be too much boldness on my part to give preference to my 
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apprehension of the meaning of the' Bible over that of the Editor. 

I would therefore have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that 
the son of (rod is God, on tlie analogy and in tlie sense that the son 
of a man is a man, had I not been compelled by his very suggestion 
to reject entirely his other still more important assertion, that is, the 
coeval existence of the son with the father. For, the belief of the 
nature of tlie son of man being the same as that of the father, tliough 
it justifies the idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is 
evident that if a son of man be supposed coeval witli his father, he 
must be coiisidered something more extraordinary than a monster ! 

It is believed l)y all religious sects, tliat when Qed reveals his will 
or law to tJic human race, he reveals it through their language in ita 
connrion acceptation. I beg, tlierefore, of the Editor, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question. — Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word “ God ” as a proper name or as a common 
on(', all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper ? 
In die former case, that is, if they consider the tenn “ God ” appro- 
priated to one individual existence as every odier proper name is, 
dioy must relinquisii die idea of the son of God being the very God. 
How can we think the son of John or James to be John or James, or 
coeval widi John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the tenii “ Go<l ” as common name, diey may maintain th& 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as die son of a 
man is man, wliich, as the Editor says, “ must necessarily be the 
case,” but diey, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the fadier; for wery aon, 
whatever may he kin nature, must have existeiwe originating subee- 
guently to that of his own father. The only difference between these 
two common nouns “ God ” and “ man ” would be, that the latter 
includes a great many individuals under it and the former only three 
distinct persons, though of superior power and nature. But no small- 
ness of the number or mightiness of power of persons under one 
common name, can exclude it from being classed as a genei-al noun ; 
for it is well established by the observers of nature that the number 
of individuals comprised under the term ** mankind ” is much less, 
and their nature is far more mighty, than the living embryos in the 
milt of a single cod-fish-— a circumstance which does not make man 
leae a genus than the term fish. 
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We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are dis- 
tinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner three 
beings under one godhead, according to the Editor, though they are 
distinct in person are yet, I infer, considered by him one in nature as 
gods,— god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this the 
unity of God which the Editor professes? Can this doctrine justify 
him in ridiculing Hindoo polytheism, be(*ause many of them say, that 
under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in 
person but one in nature ? 

As to my ihird (piostion “ They say Orwl is one, and yet say that 
** the lather is God, the kSon is God anfl the Holy Ghost is God ”, the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that “ tlie Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person they are one in 
nature jmd attributes,” that “ it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as God,” and that ” the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
** described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
** pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.’' But 
instead of shewing the reasonableness of the idea of tliree distinct 
gods being one Gfxl, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency 
of this doctrine with reason and makes the Bible responsible for it, 
saying, “ But the Bible, while it fully reveals these facts, still forbears 
“ to inform us how the Father, the Son and the Holy spirit exist and' 
“ form the triune God”; and adds, “ nor had it informed us, are we cer- 
** tain that we should liave comprehended it.” The Editor or his 
colleagues ought to have taken into consideration such unreasouable- 
nesB attaching to the most imjmrtant f)f all their doctrines before they 
had published in the “ Samacliar-Darpan ” the letter accusing the- 
Vedanta and tlie rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason — a 
circumstance which rniglit have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal 
of die unreasonableness of the foundation of hi.s own system of faith. 
The Editor, however, attempts to procure belief for Uiis doctrine so 
palpably contrary to reason and experience, under the plea that 
“there are many tilings which pass around and within us, of the 
“ manner of which we can form no just idea, though no one doubts 
“ their truth. We know not how plants and trees draw matter from 
“ the earth and transform it into the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
“ although no one questions the fact ; — nor how mind so acts upon 
“ matter as to enable a man at will to raise his hand to his head, and 
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** with it to perform the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the 
manner in which these opejations on matter are effected, which 
constantly pass around and within ns, we have little reason to com* 
** plain, because tlie triune God has not condescended to inform us of 
the precise inode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists and 
“acts.” How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
common sense, iic)t to f)er(‘.eive the gross error of drawing an analogy 
from tilings around and witliin us to the three distinct persons of t^ 
Oodlieafl in one existence, which so far from being around or within 
us, exist only in the imagination of the misRionaries? 

Here tlie growtli of a tree and its prcnlucing leaves cuiu uowcib, 
as well as tlie oj»erution of mind on matter, being aicund and within 
us, are commoiil)' [lerceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impoBsible for one who is 
possessed of tlie senses. Jt is very tnie that tlie exact manner in which 
plants grow or tlie mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
which act upon them, arc not tiioroughly understood . But all that these 
facts amount to is, tliat things around or within us, whether visible or 
demonstrated by visible faetj^, com|)ei conviction. Do the three distinct 
persons of Godhcail in unity exist like growing trees or bodies joined 
to mind? Art tliey phenomena cuinmonly perceptible alike by 
Christians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of ice in 
northern (^(luntries, wdiich, though they are uot seen or felt by us, yet 
are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any (loiitradietion from 
otliers who have also passe'd the places where tliey are said to exist, and 
where they are lialde to be seen by any one, that we should be com- 
pelled to believe tfie existeace of the triune God like that of growing 
trees, ojierating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot under- 
stand tiieni ; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to what 
we have understood / (/hristians may perliaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them tlirough the force of early instructions, in the 
same manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider Gch) as consisting ol five distinct persons and yet 
as one God, and as the generality of modern Hindoos esteem numer- 
ous incarnations under one Godhead almost as an experienced foct 
from their early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly 
pride themselves on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries? 
The only excuse which 1 feel inclined to make for them, and perhaps 
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% true one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like eeveral of the 
Oreekand Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to the vulgar 
opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiableness of them. 1 
am, however, sorry to observe that the miuds of a great number of 
Ohristiaiis are so biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the strong impression made on them by education in their 
youtli, that they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, 
reason, and ex})erience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse 
Brahmanical priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, 
while they forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their 
ministers so as to overlook the error of such an analr)gy as the above, 
and others of a similar nature. 

The Editor has first, declared that “ the Bible forl)ears to inform 
“ us how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist, ” &c., “ the 
“ triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
“which his infinite and glorious nature exists and arts neverthe- 
less as he })articularizes the iiifide of their existence and actions 
sej)arately and distinctly from the authority of the Bible, stating 
that “the Son wlio has existed with the Father from entemity has 
“created heaven and earth " that “ from his infinite j)ity to sinful men 
“lie condesceudod to lay as'ldr hits ghmf for a ttraaon that “taking 
“ on himself /arm 0 / a servayU he might worshi]> and obey the 
“father as his God ” ; that “ he prayed his father to ghulfy him only 
“ with his own ghiry which ho had with his father before the founda- 
“tion of the world and which for a sea.son he had laid aside that 
“he was permitted to ascend up where he was before;’’ and that 
lastly “ he was seated at the rightdiand of the Majesty on high” 
who “ gave him as mediator all }»ower in heaven and earth nnd 
that “ God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his a])pr(d)a- 
“tionof the Son’s hecoming im-nniatr, by visildy descending uj>on 
“liim in the form of a <love.” Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distim t existences, thy Editor re]U*(sents them 
as one, and also demands of the rest of the world a belief in their 
unity. Is it j»ossil>le ev(Mi to conceive for a moment the id(‘ntity 
between three Beings, urn* 'd them in heavcfi cx]>reKsiTig his ])leasiire 
at the conduct nf the se* end. who at the same lime on tlie earth was 
pcrfoniiing religinus rites, and the third of them then rcsiiding 
between heaven and earth der-eend ill" on the econd at the will ot 
the first. If the dilTen ncc ol bodies pnd sllualions as well as of 
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actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea of 
the identity and real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distin^ishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree different from a rock or a bird from a man. 
Is this the doctrine which the Editor ascribes to Ood ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race with senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men have the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon circumstances not only beyond 
understanding but also contrary to experience and to tlie evidence of 
the senses. God the Son is declared by the Editor to have laid 
aside his glory for a season, and to have prayed his father to give him 
the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is it 
consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any part 
of Ilia condition and to pray for it again ? Is it conformable to the 
nature of the Supreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though orJy for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains ? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. 1 shall be obliged, if the 
Editor can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by 
Hindoos are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, 
he will not, 1 trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one 
set of polytheistical sentiments as a substitute for another set ; both of 
them being equally and solely protected by tlie shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a dove to testify the appointment of God the Son, stating, 
that "when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by 
"appearing in some fonu.” But I wonder how, after such acknow- 
ledgment the Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the Pauranika^ 
Hindoos ? Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow more 
useful than a pigeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows : " Did not the 

"Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
"place to another? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his divine 
"intercourse with a woman alluding in the former question to hia 


' Mytholopst or mythological. 
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descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, and 
in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident from their Scriptures : “ She was found with 
child of the Holy Crhost : ^ ‘*1 he Holy Ghost shall come ii|>on 
"‘thee/’t ®oth of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged 
hy the Editor. But whence or how the Editor infers again my 
misrepresentiibion of the fact, and my attemj)t to ridicule the doctrine, 
I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., “ They say that God must be 
“worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus ("’hrisi as very God, 
“although he is ]>ossessed of a material body,“ the Editor has given 
an evasive answer ; for he says, “ Christians worsliip .Tesus Clirist 
“and not his body separately from him.” T never charged Christians 
in my question witli worshipping the body of Jesus Clsrist separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in'denying Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The Editor in fact <‘on- 
fessos their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : neverthe](»ss he attempts to maintain that they worship God 
in spirit. If we admit that the worship of s}>irit )>ossessed of material 
body is worslii]) in s])irit, w(* nnist not any longer iinpnte idolatry 
to any religious s(‘ot, for none of them adore inert matter uncon 
nected with s])irit. Hid the Greeks and Homans worsliip the bodies 
of Jupiter and Jmio and their other siqqvjsed gods separately from 
their resjtectivc spirits? Are not the miracnlons works ascribed 
by tlieni to these gods, proofs of tlicir viewing them as sj)irifR 
connected with tlie brnly ? Ho the idolaters among Hindoos worship 
tlie assumed forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? 
Nothing of the kind ! Even in worshipping idols Hindoos do not 
consider them olqects of worshiji until they have performed Prana- 
pratishtha or c-ommunication of divine life. According to the defini- 
tion given by tlu^ Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, 
because they nevcjr woi-ship the body separately from the spirit ! 
But in fact any worshi]) through either an artificial form or imaginary 
material representation is iioiliiiig but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Editor says that “ the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
“are also described in scripture, as equally giving grace and peace 
“ to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in the paths of righteous- 


*• Maitbew, Cba|). 1. v. 18. 
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'^neas, «viiich things omxuBcience, omnipotence, infinite love and mercj 
** can alone perform.’* I do not know any polytheistical system more 
clear than tlids description of the Editor as declaring three Beings 
equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite mercy. I, 
however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
nniversal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admission 
of the omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfluous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number three and not carry on tlie numeration until the number of 
omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly bodies^ 
ascribing to each the management of every globe. From the skill which 
Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs and effecting 
mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude that their 
religious doctrines'would be equally reasonable ; but as soon as any 
one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are professed 
by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, he will firmly 
believe that religious truth has no connection with political success. 

My fifth question was, How can equality subsist except between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?” But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, i.e. how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possess the same nature, and then declares 
the question unintelligible. 1 never meant the imjKMsibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we ^d often equality in some property subsisting between man and 
man though possessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sulv 
sist except between things of different existences, and the professed 
belief of the missionary gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature with the father, I took the liWrty to 
ask how the son can be equal with the father, when he is supposed 
to be possessed of the same nature and existeTice ? Unless they deny 
to the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, I think, 
maintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is perfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., ** They sometimes call Jesus Christ 
the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father,” the Editor 
makes the following reply,--*' While, thus incarnate, he in many 
ways unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; but being bom of a 
woman and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yet 
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without sin, hr comlosrcnded to call himself the Son of man, 
although no man was his Father.” [ wonder that the Kditor, who 
on the one hand attempts so warmly to prove the deity and inspira- 
tion of Jesus Christ, on the other hand accuses the same being of 
having declared, what was totally contraiy- to the fact, saying, tliat 
he condescended to call kimsidf the Son of man, al though no man 
teas his father. J also feel surprized at the inconsistency of the 
Editor, who, while justifying the above statement respecting his 
Loni, charges the Hindoo Pauranikas %vith falsity, because the 
Puranas, in instructing men of w^eak understanding, have made 
allegorical representations of (lod, though they repeatedly confess 
the allegorical nature of their instructions and ex|»laiu their jiiotives 
for intnKlucing them Besides, he imputes false representation to 
one of the commentators of the Veda, and that only in his instruct- 
ing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, and from this single 
circumstanc( he condemns “ the whole of the Hindoo System.” 

In th(! very reply of the Fiditor, I find the phrase “ at the right 
“hand of God” quoted by the Editor as a scriptural ex])ression. I 
therefore beg to know whether the phrase “ the right hand of (iod ” 
implies a true reyiresentation of God, or not ? T finrl the following 
eijiressions even within the three first chapters of the Bible : “ he 
“ (God) rested on the seventh day from all his work “ The Lord God 
“ walking in thp garden in the cool of the day “ And (Gorl) said 
“unto him (Adam) where art thou?” Did Moses mean by the 
term “ rested ” that God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to 
prove the mutableness of God ? Did he mean by the phrase “ God 
“ walked in llie cool of the day” thjil he movt'd by means of legs, like 
men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of the weather ? 
Or did he mean by tlie question “Where art thou?” to imply the 
previous ignorance of ilie omniscient Gf)d ? if sc. Moses had strange 
ideas of Jehovah, and but little better tlian those maintained by his 
contemporary heathens. I am, howCA'cr, inclired to think that Moses 
made use of these expressions conformable to the understanding of 
the ignorant Jews of his days without suhjocting himself to the 
charge of falsehood ; and this, T am informed by Ghristians, was the 
opinion of ancient teachers called Fathers of the Ghurch, as weU as 
of many modem learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at “ perceiving that the natives have 
“ begun to arouse themselves from that state of morbid apathy and 
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** inBeiisibility ■which is a certain symptom of moral death and of 
**iiniverBal corruption of manners/* &c, 1 cannot help feeling compassion 
for his total want of knowledge of the literary • employment and 
domestic conduct of tlie native community at large, notwithstanding 
his long residence in India. During only a few years past, hundreds 
of works on different subjects, sucli as Theology, Law, Logic, Grammar, 
and Astronomy, have been written by the natives of Bengal alone. 
I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge of the 
Editor, who, in common witli all his colleagues, has slmt his eyes 
against anything that might do the smallest credit, to the natives. As 
to the “moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to shew where the grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute is entirely foreign to the present controversy, 
1 restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre- 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as “Father 
“ of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its origin,” 
“Impure fables of his false gods,*’ “Pretended gods of Hindoos ;** Ac., 
common decency prevents me from making use of similar terms in 
return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, on 
noticing it, wiU arrange his observations metliodically, giving an 
answer to each of my live questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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PREFACE. 


iSobvv\.bliBtaucling my humble HuggestiouB in the third number of 
thiB Magazine, against the use of offensive expressions in religious 
controversy, 1 find, to my great suiprize and concern, in a small tract 
lately issued from one of the missionary presses and distributed by 
missionary gentlemen, direct charges of atJieiam made against the 
doctrines oi the Vedas, and undeserved reilec.tions on us as their 
followers. This has induced me to publish, after an interval of two 
years, a fourth number of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance with the mild and liberal spirit of universal 
toleration, Avhich is well-known to be a fundamental principle of 
Hindooisin, I am far from wishing to oppose any system of religion, 
much less Christianity ; and my regard for the feelings of its 
professors would restrain me from thus expf^sing its errors, were they 
not forced u|)on my notice by the indiscreet assaults still made by 
Christian writers on the Hindoo religion. But when they scruple 
not to wound the feelings of a Hindoo, by attacking the most ancient 
and sacred oracles of iiis faith, the inspired Vedas, which have been 
revered from generation to generation, for time immemorial, should 
he submit to such wanton aggression without endeavouring to convince 
these gentlemen, that, in the language of their own Scripture, they 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a earner’ (Matt. XXIIL, ’J4)? Hence 
they may at least learn from, experience a lesson of Charity, which 
they are ready enough to inculcate upon others, overlooking, at the 
same time, the precept given by their Clod : “ Do unto others as you 

would wish to be done by,” implying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, you should not throw offensive reflections 
upon the religion of others. 

T shall still be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of the comparative merits of our respective religions, more especially 
if the Christian writers carry on the controversy in moderate and 
decorous language, worthy of literary cliaracters and sincere inquirers 
after truth. 




CHAPTER L 

.4 reply to certain queries directed against the Vedanta. 

A few qAerieR written in the Bengali language, having again 
issued from the Mission Press, Sreerampore, directed against the 
Vedunta system of religion, and a missionary gentleman having 
brought these quenes to the notice of our friend, Rammohun Roy, 

I nauirally expected that the latter would publish a reply. 

DiMappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the stigma 
thrown upon the religion which I profess, following the divine 
guidance of the Vedas and the dictates of pure reason, I deem it 
iTitumbent upon me to defend what I believe to be true, against so 
tmpffovoked an aggression. 

In .his prefatory lines, the author says, that from reading the 
translation of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, he understanda 
that the Vedas declare a knowledge of God to be unattainable by man, 
and therefore he begs that Rammohun Roy will cease to impart 
their doctrines until he shall acquire a knowledge of the Deity from 
some other religious source. 

This author, in common with a great number of bis fellow- 
believers, not resting contented with the perversion and misrepresent- 
ation of the purj)ort of his own Bible, has been zealously endeavour- 
ing to misquote the writings, revered by others as sacred authority, 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule. To prove this assertion 
I quote here the very first passage of the translation of tlie abridge- 
ment of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, to which the querist refers 
in his prefat orj^ lines. — viz. 

“ I’he illustrious Vyasa, in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
“ insimiatcs in the first text, tliat it is absolutely necessaiy for man- 
“ kind to accjuire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being ; but he 
“ found from the following passages of the Vedas that this inquiiy is 
** limited to vemj narrow hounds. — Vj^asa also, from the result of 
** various urguiiient*^ coinciding with the Veda, found that an accurate 
** and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being, is not within the 
boundary of comprehension, t.e., what and how the Supreme Beii^ 
** ia, cannot be dejinitd>y ascertained. He has, therefore, in the ^second 
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text, explained the Supreme Being by his effedte and worhe, withonl 
** attempting to define his eseeneeV 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect knowledge respecting the nature and essence of the Deity 
is, declared in the Vedanta ** to be unattainable while a knowledge 
of his existence through ** his effects and works ” is duly revealed ^y 
the Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted 
us. We find in the Christian Scriptures declarations to the same 
purport. Psalm CXLV. ‘"Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearchable'' Job XXXVI. 26. God 
is great and we hnow him not : neither can the number of his years 
he searched out.'" Will the author of these queries justify any one in 
foUowing his exam})le,by suggesting to the missionary gentlemen not to 
inculcate Christian doctrines; on the ground that the Scriptures 
declare a knowledge of God and the number of the years of his 
existence uyisearckablc V I tliink he will not listen to such a suggestion, 
and will p(Thaps say in defence of the missionaries, thai. since the real 
nature of God is said in Scripture to be unsearchable, they have never 
attempted to preach the divine nature and essence. If such be their 
defence, liow could prejudice completely shut the eyes of this interro* 
gator against the plain declaration found in the translation of the 
Vedanta both in Bengalee and English, which he says he has read : 
wa., “ He (Vyasa) has, therefore, in the second text, explained the 
“ Supreme Being by his effecte and works witliout attempting to detine 
“ bis essence.” 

In answer to his first query, i.e.^ “ Did one God create the world 
“ or not ?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent passage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz., “He, by whom the birth, 
“ existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” “All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the 
Supreme Being.” “God is indeed one and has wo second.” These 
passages will, I hope, be sufficient to convince the querist, that the 
doctrine of the unity of God is an essential principle of the Vedanta 
system, however unwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his 
favorite notion of three Gods, or three Persons equally powerful under 
an abstract idea of Godhead 

In reply to his seconcj query (i.e., “ Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rule or not ?”) consisting of two questions, 
1 have merely to quote the following passages of the same translation 
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of the Vedanta, which as tliey apply to each severally, I place under 
two separate heads. Ist. “ He from whom the onivorsal world 
proceeds, who is the support of the toorld, and he, whose work is the 
universe, is the Supreme Being/* ‘*Who is the almighty and the 
•• sole regulator of the universe.” 2nd. ” God is declared to be the 
” cause of all the Vedas.” “ Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
** Veda.” The former quotations prove that God is the sole support of 
the world ; and the latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and intro<iuced for our rule and guidance. 

As queries 3rd, 4th, and 5th, are in fact one query, 1 repeat theni 
as they stand and make one reply : “ Is God with or without attributes ? 
If Goci is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule of right and 
wrong be recognized ? If you say that Gcxl is destitute of all attributes, 
then what is tlie difference between your principles and those of an 
atheist?” I reply : The Vedanta, does not ascribe to God any power 
or attribute according to the human notion of properties or modes 
being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as the faculty 
of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, Ax., in rational animals. 
Because these properties are sometimes found among the human race 
in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if they were quite 
extinct ; because the power of one of these attributes is often impeded 
by the operation of another ; and because the object in whicli they 
exist, depends upon special members of the body, such as the eyes, 
brain, heart, Ac., for tlie exercise of vision, wisdom, compassion, 
Ac. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects wiUi the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very itlentity 
of God to be the substitute of the perfection of all the attributes 
necessary lor the creation and support of the universe, and for 
int.roducing revelation among men, without rcfU'esenting these attri- 
butes as separate properties, depended u])on by tlie Deity, in creating 
and ruling the world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the understanding of beginners in the study of theology, it 
often ascribes to God sucli attributes as are lieM excellent among the 
human species; as truth, mercy, justice, Ac,. See again tlie same 
translation. ” The Veda iiaving at lirst exjjlained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the word Atha or iwwt and declares, 
tbit all descriptions which have been used to describe the Supreme 
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Being are impeiiect (ideal), because he (the Divine Being) hy ii(> 
means can be described/’ 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions is 
the more consistent with reason and divine revelation, to wit, the- 
denying of properties to God accordmg to the human notion of 
qualities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the^ 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number nf the 
supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely Creadon,. 
Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist and his 
fellow^believers, who have provided themselves with a God the 
h ather, for tlie work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption and a 
God the Holy Ghost, for sancdfication. 

I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared with 
those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are so gross^ 
that he can consider God, as having been bom ^ and circumcised j,. 
as having grown i and been subject to parental autliority,§ as eating, 
and drinking, II and even as dying ^ and as having been totally 
annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening* from 
the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection) ; nor tm it give me any 
concern, if a person, labouring under such extravagant fancies, should, 
at the same time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby 
only expose himself to the derision of the discerning public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. *'Do not wicced 
“ actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind ?” 7th. 
“ By what penance can that guilt be expiated, which men contract by 
the practice of wickedness?” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding 
with die natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy^*^ with others, require 
of men to moderate Aose appetites and regulate tliose passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one^ 
another. For each person to indulge without restraint all the appetites 
and passions, would l>e destructive of the harmony of society, which 

' iTT H- 21- t Luke II. 10. ' 

§Liike II. 51. IIMstUi. XL 19. f Mark XIV. 34. 

** Even birde and beaRte sympathiiie with their aaaoci at ea of the oppoaite aa and 
with their young, in pro|)ortion to the extent of their deaire for eocial enjoyment 
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mankind is naturally desirous to pre8er\'e. These sentiments are con- 
tained in the following passages of the same tran^^lafion of the Vedanta, 
viz., “ A command over oiir passions and over the external senses 
“of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be indis- 
“ pensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, there- 
“ fore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously and 
“subsequently lo such approximation to the Supreme Being.” 

In the constant internal struggles between this desire of indul- 
gence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, dis])layed in various modes, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to the 
passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 
victory over them is sincere repentance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; 
and which are calculated to prevent biture surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the practice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these penances, and not, as supposed by the querist, by the blood of 
a son of man (w son of God, who never participated in our trans- 
gressions. 

His last query is, “ Will mankind at last be certainly raised and 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not? In reply to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
confine the reward or pimishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frequently even in this world, — a doctrine which is not, T 
think, at variance with the first part of tlie Christian Bible. See the 
above translation. “ From devotion to God all the desired conse- 
quences proc eed ” (meaning of course in tliis world also). “ He, who 
has no faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered suVqect to these 
gods ” (properly s])eaking grand objects). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuations against the 
Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares tlie mind to be Gcxi ; and 
consequently that those who adhere to tliis religion, must foDow their 
natural propensities, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority of God. I therefore quote these lines 
found in that very tiunslation, from which the querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirely 
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deprived, even of common sense, by rooted religious prejudice, in 
examining the writings of others, that are not persuaded to think 
exactly like him and his fellow-believers, viz., “ The Vedas not only 
call the celestial representations deities ; but also, in many ins- 
tances, give this divine epithet tc the mind, diet, void space, quad- 
“ rupeds, animals and slaves : — But neither any of the celestial gods 
“ fior any existing creature can he considered the Lord of the universe^ 
“ l)ecause the third Chapter of the Vedanta explains, that by these 
“ appellations of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
“ Supreme Being equally over all creatures, by means of extension, 
“ his oiiiiiipresenoe is established.’* “ Because the Veda declares the 
“ perfonnance of these rules to he the cause of tlie mind's purijication 
“ and its faith iu God,” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, tlie 
■querist persists iu iiis attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus argue, 
that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figuratively, 
should be consideit d as God in reality, by tlie followers of that 
system, 1 would refer him to his own Bible, which in the same 
figun^tive semse afiplies the term ” Gcxl ” to the prophets and the 
chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract j)ropertie8, such as 
love, (fee. ; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits tliem to be 
real Gods and offers his worship to them? and whether he be a 
follrjwer of the dictates of the powerful passion of Jove in its most 
unlimited sense ? 

His second insinuation is this, Uiat the VedanUi does not forbid 
the worship) of gods and gixldesses ; and how then can the unity of 
God be inferred from that work? I rejdy^ : The Supreme Being is 
presented throughout the wdiole Vedanta System as the only object 
of true adorationy of whicli the querist will be convinced, if he refers 
to the following passages of the same translation, viz., “ The worship 
"authorised by all the Vedas is of orw. nature : as the direction for 
" the worship of the only Supreme Being is invariably found in every 
"part of tlie Veda. Tlie following passages of the Veda affirm tliat 
“ God is the sole object of w^n-ship, viz., * Adore. God alone * ‘ Know 
" Qod alone.* *’ With regard to thfe suggestions about the worship of 
other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation is given in 
the Vedanta. " These, as well aa several other texts of the same 
** nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
"idiots) who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible 
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Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 
“ than allow them to remain idle.” 

In replying, as above, to all the “ Christian’s” queries and iuHinu- 
ations, I have confined my quotations to the translations of the 
abridgment of the Vedanta— an essay of 21 pages — to which the querist 
referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may perceive tliat 
had the querist read (mly that small work, divesting himself of 
religious prejudice, he would not have needed to put tliose questions. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Reasons of a Hindoo for rejecting the doctrines of Christianity. 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining that, 
in common with Ramniohun Roy, there are individuals in Eriglaud, 
who regard die mind as God, and surrender themselves entirely to its 
suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest ; and he confidently 
pronounces the doctrines which Rainmohun Roy inculcatss to be all 
atheistical. As tliese individuals niust be better qual) Bed than I oan 
be to vindicate themselves fi*oni the charge of perverting the Scriptures, 
I need say nothing on tliis subject. I cannot, however, totail pass over 
the charge of atlieism against the doctrines which I, in common with my 
friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make in this 
instance a few observations which may lead my readers to enter upon 
an impartial investigation and to compare the religious opinions which 
the followers of the Vedant maintain with those that the querist and 
his fellow Christians profess. 

Tile querist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misinterpret that portion of the Bible which relates to the Tj iiiity ai.d 
the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and bis 
fellow-believers as the essential principles ol Christianity. T have 
oonsequently attentively read the Bible of Christians ; but to my great 
astonishment, I have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that book. I have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian writers, in the former 
•of which I find the Triune Qod thus explained : 

”The Father is God, the Son is God^ the Holy host is Cod ; and 
vet there are not three Gods but one God.” 1 shall dierefoi e submit 
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to the querist and his fellow-believers cases exactly parallel to tkia 
doctrine, as differe ntly viewed by learned Christians, and ask him 
whether he can ever persua de himself to admit their possibility? — Ist. 
Jolin is homo ora man, flames is homo or a man, and Jacob is homo or 
a man, and yet there are not three homines or men but one man. 2nd. 
At tlie time when the whole human race, as stated in the Christian 
Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have been, in like 
manner, asserted, that, “ Adam is homo (or a person) , Eve is homo 
“ (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; but there are not three 
** homines (or persons) but one person,” the tliree being included under 
the abstract notion of mankind. 3rd. The father is saecrdos (or a 
priest), the son is saeerdos (or a priest) and tlie grandson is saeerdos 
(or a priest), and yet tliere are not tliree scuierdotes (or priests) but one 
priest under an abstract notion of the “priestliood.” 4th. Wisdom is 
qnalitas (or a quality), power is qualitas (or a quality) and love is qualitas 
(or a quality) and yet there are not three qnalitates (or qualities) but 
one quality, fith. Oeation is opus (or a work), Redemption is opus 
(or a work), Sanctification is opus (or a work), and yet there are not 
three opera or works, but one work. 

1 regret tliat not withstand ing very great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this country in the 
expectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses, and should profess seriously, that although the Father 
is ONE G(xl and the Son is o.ne G(xl and the Holy Ghost is one God, 
yet that the number of Gods does not exceed one— a doctrine which 
although unintelligible t(* others, having been imbibed by these pioua 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony god<iess ** Kali ” is to an idolatroua 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his infancy. 

A man does not, uiuler various circumstances, always refuse to 
believe things that are beyond his comprehension ; but he will find it 
very hard, if not utterly impossible, to believe what is diametrically 
opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the tmiform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason : to wit, that there h first the 
Fathei -Deity, who is distinctly and by himself God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, who 
is distinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, 
and that there isthinlly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter gender) 
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vrliich is distinctly and by itsdf God, omnipotent, oniniscie&t, and 
omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable principles of matlsedbr 
tied science, that these Deities amount to ao more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modem Popiab 
Thadogists and those of Dissenters from Jie Episcopal cried, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of Some celebrated -Chnstiail 
writers, who are held as the most distinguished members of tbe 
Church of England, the most palpably contradictory explanation 
given of this Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seeker team- 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, ‘indepenoeiit, and 
equal persons constituting one and the same Qod thus representing 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost as three distioef substances 
qnder one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate fi>r the Sabellian hypothesis, 
and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three persons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, which the Deity bears to 
his creatures, — thus declaring the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstiuct notion 
of the God-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

3rdly. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose tlie Father to be an underived and essential essence and the 
Son to have received every thing by communication from Gtxl the 
Father. “There can be but one person,** (says Bishop Pearson), 
“ originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a 
“ plurality of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a 
“multiplicity of Gkxls.” “ The Son possessed ’* (says he,) “ the whole 
“ nature by communication not by participation and in such way that 
'*he was as f really God as the father.” i.e., this third explanation 
contradicts the first with regard to the original deity of the second 
and third persons, and is entirely opposed to die second explanation. 

4thly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one. God, but does not allow that these persons are three 
beings, urging that “ the Scrif)tures declare that there is but only one 
“ Qod. — The same Scriptures declare that there are three omnipresent 
“persons ; but there cannot be two omnipresent beings; therefore 
the three omnipresent persons can be only one God.*’ According 
to this hypothesis, the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of 
whirik is not a being, t.e., of three nonentities. 
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5thly. In the eystem of Dr. Tliomas Bumet, the Father is held 
to be a self-eiistent Being, the Bon. and the Holy Ghost dependent; 
and he thinks that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed to 
each ; which somewhat, resembles the Arian Creed. 

f)th. Mr. Baxter defines the three divine Persons to be Wisdom^ 
Power, and Love and illuatrates bis meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, i.e., he compares the three 
persons with qualities— an opinion which resembles what was 
maintaineil by SabelliiLs and his foll(»wer8. 

7ihJy. Bishop Gastrell says “ I'he three names of G<xl the Father, 
“Son, and Holy Ghost must <ieuote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
“ tion belonging to God, but such as is consistent with tlie unity 
“ and simplicity of the divine nature, for each of these includes the 
“ v'hv/e idea of God and someth mj more. So far as they express the 
“ nature of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. 

It is the additional signification, which makes all the distinction 
“Wtween them,” ? c,, acconling to Bishop Gastrell, “the Father 
“ includes the irhole idea of (Uxl and somcthlmj more ; the son includes 
“ the whole idea of God and somethin/ more ; the Holy Ghost incdudes 
“ the wha/e idea of (hni and someth Ituj nioj'e : while altogether, the 
“Father, the Son, and the ffoly (Biust make one entire God, and no 
“more.” Here tliis learned f>relate introduces a new axiom, viz., 
that a part is greater tlian, or at least, equal to tlie whole. 

^ithly. Acconling to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, 
united in some inexplicable manner so as to make one God in some- 
what the same way as the corpioreal, sensitive, and intellectual 
faculties are ujiited to form one man, i. e., he gives us to understand 
that the Guiheari is sometliiug more than the Fatlier, the Son and the 
Holy (ihust in the same manner as a complete man is something 
more than the corporeal, sensitive and intellectual faculties. 

lithly. Dr. Bherlock says, “The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

“ are as really distinct Persons as Peter, James, and John, each of 
“which is God. We must allow each Person to be a God. These 
** three inhuite minds are distinguished, just as three created minds 
“ are, by self-H^ousciousness. And by mutual consciousness, each person 
“ of these has the whole wisdom, power and goodness of the other 
two.’’ this divine sets forth a system of perfect polytheism ; but 
does not, like the others, offer any apology for it. 
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IfHhlv. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maier . . »i 
the second and third persons in the Trinity are no other than the 
angels Michael and Gabriel. It B'as the Second Person, who coni 
versed with Moses from Mount Sinai» and the third person, who 
constituted the »Tewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead proposed t)y this pious and learned 
prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must yet be prratifyinR to. Hindoo Theologi.ins, who have Itmg 
cherished the doctrine of the Metcmpsr-chosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one hodj' to another. Since, the belief in the Second 
Person of the Oodhead, origin.-vlly a mere spirit, t,iking at one time, 
acronlinp to this theory, the form of an Amjd (Muhael) and aner 
wards assnniin." the body of Man ( hrist) b> moan> of natura 

birth, which was effectoil, as is said, l y tiiC Virgin Mary and tne 
angel (l.abriel - -coiuitenances the doeirine of the migration of spirits 
from the bodies of superior to those of inferi.or creatures 

Are not these explanations of ifie Trinity, given by the peivui.^ 
most versed in the i^riptures, sufficient to puzzle any man. if not 
drive him to atheism? Suj'posing a Hindu or a Mussalman were 
read.v .and willing to embr.ice tiie Cliristiau faith, would he not 
sincerely repent of his rashness, as -.on as he discovered that tl.e 
account^ of the essence of the t'hristian religion, given by the principal 
I^Tsons of the (ffiureh, are as oppositv to each other as the west is to 
the east V Would he not \k- utti rly astonished at the idea, that a 
nation who an. an celebrated for their progress in the arts and 
scienees, for the enjoyment of political and civil liberty, and for 
their freedom of inquiry and discussion, should neglect their religions 
faith so much its to allow it still to stanl upon the monstrously 
absurd basis of iiopery V" 

1 myself, however, am not s'lirprised ai the many coatradictory 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; bi.cau'-e ivheii the building 

isthemerecreatureof/anci/.itisnottoheexpccud that its archi- 
tects should well agree in their description of n.s form .and propor- 
tions. Nor do I wonder at this faith being forsaken by a great 
number of intelligent European gentlemen, whom the orthmlox are 
fond of stigmatizing as Infidel*, since it appears to me , that a ny 


a reference to tJie Histories of the aneieiil Oreiks and Unmans and to thoae of 
Chungir. Khan and olhera. flic readers may W eonvineeil that truth and true religion 
do nrtdwnyB accompany wealth, power and conqueat. high namca or lofty paha-ee 
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person endowed with a moderate share of common sense, not entirely 
perverted by early prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy 
of his mind, must be able to tear off the parti-coloured Vieil of 
sophistry from the face of this Creed and discover its real men* 
strosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing tliose Centlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference 
■of a great number of learned Europeans aliout the religion which 
they from policy profess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence 
to Christianity imposed upon a considerable portion of men of the 
middling class, which, and which alone, has been hitherto the cause 
•of the security of a faitli contradictory to common sense and opposed 
to the evidence of the senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its 
literature. 

Some well-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not, — what does it signify, 
this being a mere matter of speculation, — if the practical parts of 
•^ristianity and its religoue observances are salutary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, whether the Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contrary, they 
•do not consider these doctrines to be the fundamental principles of 
the Christian Faith, so that, no man can possibly benefit by tlie 
practical parts of Christianity, imless he is enabled to pervert his 
senses, so far as to believe in the truth of these doctrines ? If the 
latter be the case, these well-meaning persons, . will, I trust excuse 
the rejection of Christianity by the grown up natives of India, in 
consideration of the great difficulty or rather impossibility every 
one must encounter who attempts to enforce belief upon himself 
or npon others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these well- 
meaning Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe 
one to be three and three to be one ? Whether it is a matter of 
opinion to bring ourselves to believe that a per/ect man is per/ect 
Ood, or in other words, that a complete man is not a man ? Whether 
it is a matter of speculation to be convinced that an object confined 
to a small portion of the Earth comprehends literally all the fulneee 
of lha Dei^ bodily, and spreads ovet the whole universe ? Is it ateo 
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^ matter of speculation that Gkxl whom Christians and their Scripture 
. represent as mere spirit and as the author of the univerMi was of the 
▼eiy seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham, and of the Jewish King 
Payid ? If these be matters of opinion, what then are matters grossly 
repugnant to reason and contraiy to fact ? Hie almighty and etemal 
.Being (according to these Christian theologians) was hom, grew to 
manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does this signify 
nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degiade our faculties and give up 
the use of our senses, wliile we are viewing the visible object of nature ? 
Jf we do so in one thing, why not do it in anotlier ? If we set out 
on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? May we not from the 
example set iu Theology, lay aside the use of reason in other sciences 
also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and introduce 
incalculable evils into the world ? I therefore hope that tliese Gentlemen 
will, after more mature consideration, liiscover the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godman to be unnatural and 
pregnaut with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Oiris- 
nity to the natives of India, they ought ft>r the glory of their 
hati holding so conspicuous a place among the people of tlie East, 
and also for the sake of their own cliuracters as a Literary Body, to 
coniine their instructions to the practical parts of Christianity, 
keeping entirely out of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea 
qI a two or tnree fold nature of Goii and Man, or God, Man and 
Angel, which are. *.o say the least, very much calculated to lower tlie 
reputation of Britons both os a learned and as a religious people. 

It is fharacteristic of protestaiit writers to expose to ridicule any 
other system of religion which they tlisapprove. For instance, some 
of their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the 
doctrine of Trausubstantiation maintained by the Catholics, as to apply 
to the bread which tlie Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, 
tlie epithet Panarius Deus or Breaden God,’* Ac. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gentlemen, who think themselves justified iu believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, liow they can object so violently to the 
opinion entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by the 
supernatural power is filled with divine spirit ? And if they 
Catholics the term ** Worshippers of a Breaden God,” 

13 
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how can the pnifesBora of the Trinity disapproTe of die iermc 
** Worahippere of a Fleshly God, or Jew God *' being applied to 
themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is unable to perceive the wide distinction between 
iupreme and eternal Bein^ and a helpleBe mortal man, must sniely 
confess, if endowed with the facolty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of the deity. The immense 
distance between the human and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal ; and therefore whoever accepts man» 
dead or alivt^, for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same 
unfathomable distanc'e below the level of one of tlie human species. 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with tliat of his God and be justly chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see what can prevent his 
fellow- believers, or man- worshippers, from accusing him of blas- 
phemy — in making himself equal with GcmI ; or how rational men 
can avoid viewing him as the victim of early prejudices — however 
maqy sciences he may have studied, however many books he 
have written, whatever titles of learning may have been best of 
upon him and with whatever contempt he may affect to rega 1 the 
genuine Brahmanical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical re- 
ligion, taught by tbe Vedas, as interpreted by the inspired Manu, 
not the popular system of worship adopted by the multitude. If a 
Christian were to insist on considering the latter with all its corrup 
tions as the standard of Hiudooism, then a Hindoo would also be 
justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, the system of 
religion which almost universally prevailed in Europe previous to 
the fifteenth centuiy of the Christian Era, and which is still followed 
by the majority of Christians (namely, Catholics, Greeks, Armenians) 
with all Its idols, crucifixes. Saints, mirades, pecuniary absolntiona 
from sins, trinity, tiansubstantiation, relics, holy Water, and other 
idolatrous machinery. 

With regaru to the doctrine of the atonement, we are given to 
andeiBtanid*by Chiistiaiia, that Gkxi thd Father having been offended 
by the tnnegresBiooB of the human race, resolved (though againat 

Boggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive themunlesa 
some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, eo that his justice should 
not be disregarded through the infloenoe of his mercy, 
this resdution on the part of God the Fadier, God the son and. 
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great compassion towards men guilty of sins unto death. UK>k upon 
himself the human nature and offered to God the Father his own 
life as an adequate atonement, and thereby reconciled to the Father 
Deity as many men as would believe in the offer of his blood for the 
remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although God 

Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were equally 
and just and equally averse to sin ; yet the Father having 

^ct regard to the preservation of the balance of power between 
Mercy and Justice, did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and 
insisted, that the sins of men should not be forgiven unless a human 
sacrifice were made to him. But the Son being more under the 
influence of mercy and totally reganlless of justice, condescended 
to assume the human nature and U) bear the punishment of their 
sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacrifice, he washed away their 
transgressions' with his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be 
made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice ; while Ckxl tlie 
Holy Ghost, again, look no part whatever in the performance of the 
sacrifice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained quite 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that (UkI the Father is more strict 
about the observance of Justice than Gkxl the Sou ? and that God the 
Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy than G(k 1 tlie Son ? 
and that God the Holy Gliost manifested neitlier Mercy nor Justice 
in the sacrificial atemement ? Do not these circuinstances completely 
overthrow the doctrine wdiich these Gentlenjen preach, viz., that G(xJ 
tfie Father, Son, and Holy Gh(jst are equally just and merciful ? 

i^,condly. They astTilie to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i e., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital 
crimes, without indicting u|K)n him tlie punishment of death; so 
God never can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in 
forgiving sins unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. 
Sup^Mising, then, for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be 
viewed according to the standanl of the human notion of justice, I 
ask whether it is consistent with the human notion of justice to 
release millions of men each guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting 
death upon another person, (whether God or man) who never 
participated in their sins, even though that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death ? or whether it is not a great violation 
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of justice, according to the human notion of it, to put in innocent 
person to a painful death for the transgressioiis of othin. noiwitb- 
standing he, in his human capacity, manifested ^^ert mat relnctanoe 
to that death, as is admitted in the account of the Hfe of Jeaua 
Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37 — 39. 

Thirdly. Sins are of two kinds, that is, ^ins agamst Ood merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft rcd)t)ery, deception. 

I therefore wish to know whether it is noi an entire disie 
justice, according to the human notion, that the sins cottnnitted 
agamst one person should be forgiven by another, without his convex^ 
to such pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement of Justice on the 
part of God the Son, according to the human notion of justice, to 
wash away with his blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder 
committed by one man against others, and to disregard their 
individual sufferings? But if Christians really imagine that true 
believers in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ have their past sms as 
well against God as against man, washed away by his Uood. arc 
they not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting punish* 
ment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they may have 
committed, knowing that atonement has already been made for it 
by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross ? Tet we 
every day see Christians inflict on one another severe, punishment, 
for the sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission of 
their sins through their faith in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Fourthly. These Gentlemen believe, that the Son washes kway 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shews that the act of pardoning the 
■ins of men by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, 
and not from his infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to 
^s doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
in sin, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
countries where they could readily acquire this &ith, while they 
rely upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing their 
own salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their feUow-GhriaiiBnB 
as hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
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accusing them of presumption and self-sufficiency in pretending to 
be saved by such merits. Tet it is evident that the former who 
boast of their faith, are the persons really guilty of pride aud self- 
Mfficieiiey, since for this single merit of theirs, they think theinselves 
folly entitled to salvation ; and at the same time they contemn and 
deprecate the merits of others, who nevertheless consider that both 
faith and good works proceed from the grace of God. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un« 
rsAsonsbleness to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
tb.eir eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which they themselves profess and preach. For, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
Ithat God ha$ 61ood, and that that blood is offered hy God to reconcile 
to Ood such men as, at any time during their lives, place faith in 
that Uood of God^ hmoever guilty these men may be of offending God 
and injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, these Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been con- 
vinced by experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century, 
that no grown up native of India possessed of common sense and 
common honesty, will ever be persuaded to believe in their self- 
contradictory Creed, and that their religious efforts will be unavail- 
ing, unless they adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means 
for the promotion of Christianity.' Since the Hindoo population in 
Bengal, from the circumstances of their early marriages, and their 
continual residence either at home or at an inconsiderable distance 
from their birth-place, and from the enjoyment of local comfort under 
the peaceful sway of the British nation, has been increasing with 
uncommon rapidity, and as they are, at the same time, prohibited 
from foreign trade by their religious prejudices, prevented from 
entering into the military service, owing to their habitual aversion to 
war, and do not now, as in former times, receive gifts of lands free 
from assessments which tended much to encourage an idle life, many 
families have already become very indigent and a greater number 
must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the most weak and needy among them may be induced, 
by the hope of wordly advantages, to sell their conscience and their 
religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have been 
peivoaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
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towards Jews on tha ona band, and the eiicouni|;ement to apoataiize, 
held oat on ^ other, fay, ^Societies established in Europe for their 
conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Miaaionaiy 
Centlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conformity with the 
Precepts of our ancient reli^on, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of modems, we look up to 
Oirsr Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole 
eoUective body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual 
souls which in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govem their 
particular bodies ; and we reject Idolatry in every form and unde r 
whatsoever veil of sophistry it may be practised, either in adoratiow 
of an artificial, a natural, or an imag nry object. The divine homage 
which we offer, ccmsists solely in the p c ce of Dajfa or benevplence 
towards each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions 
of the feet, lege, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in 
pnlpit or before a temple. Among other objects, in our solemn 
devotion, we frequently offer up our humble thanks to God, for the 
blessings of British Rule in India and sincerely pray, that it may 
continue in its beneficent operation for centiiries to come. 

SHIVUPRUSAD 8URBIA.«> 

Calcutta, Navemher 15^ 1823 

* The Raja H Pandit, under whoae name be brought out thk Magaaiae. Raminohiui 
Roe fond oF ufdng peendosirniK. —Ed. 
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OUSLY ATTENDED ESTABLISHED 
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ANSWER OF A HINDOO^ 


To the question, “ Why do yoa frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship, instead of the numeroualy attended established Churohes ?” 

I. Because the prayers read, wonhip offered, and senncoe 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him aa 
Churchmen do, feUow-cneatoiB or co^perators equal in power and 
other attributes. Hy plain understanding, tbou^ it can comprehend 
the idea of feUow-Ksreatures, is incapaUe d forming a notion cd one or 
more fellow-creators each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all; in urganuing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, Ac., and in preparing the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proofs of his 
gratuitous blessing and free grace ; while in those Churches he ia 
declared to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until 
innocent blood tras offered him to appease his wrath. 

III. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly statumed the hesvenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nourishing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control ; while in. 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
ipace in this limited world, lying in a still smaller space in the wmnb 
«>f a virgm, subject to the control of his parents, though for a seasoiu 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of “ Man-God ’* 
or God-Man frequently inculcated by the Brahmans m pur- 
suance of their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine of Men-God, 
thou^ preached by another body of priests better dressed, better 
provided for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest cannot 
effectually tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 


' Manu, IhitiffsTffya, Rama. Ac., &c., &c. 
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V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when 1 heard from the 
Brahmans the incredible stoiy that God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain puiposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for the Divine Bemg, I must be excused believing 
a similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance 
of God, on another occasion, in* the bodily shape of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, that from a denial of the existence of God some are 
stigmatised with the term atheist ; while others are highly respected, 
though they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the 
Deity into ridicul? b^ renresenting him in the form even of a 
common bird. 

VJ. Because having been taught in the schools, where the 
<ioctrine of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold * 
nature has been solemnly preachetl, I perceive no novelty in the 
idea of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as entertained and 
expressed in tliose Churches. 

VII. Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of the God- 
head ; such as “ she was found with child of the Holy Ghost," “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee "f corresponds to the words 
and ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen 
mytliologies, and consequently must be offensive to the feelings oi 
those who ascribe to God purity and perfection. 

VIIT. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
Churches, consisting of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on tlie plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three 
principle attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does 
tnarefore deserve some momentaiy attention. The mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of the foncy, cannot he reasonably expected 
to adopt the former. 

IX. Beeause Unitarians reject polytheism and idolatry unaer 
eveiy sophistical modification, and thereby discountenance all the evil 
consequences resulting horn them 

X. Becasue Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the docv 
trine of the divine unity- -a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 


iiii](.<9d nature of man, lion, and God. 
t Tlic Virgin Marj. 
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both the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient writings 
commonly callea the Vedas. 

Such are my reasons for attending the Unitarian place woranip 
instead ot the established Churches. 

Obundru-Shekhur Dry.* 


* This tract ** liears the signature q£ Chandra .Shekhur Dev. a diadple of Ram- 
.rohiin ; but. as Mr. Adam infanned Dr. Tucskennan in a letter. dat4M) January 18, 1828, it 

was entirely R.-urnnohnn’s own compoaition.** The LUfe and Tetters of Raja Rammahm 
Royt\}y Minis Collet. |*. 8r». 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

A tfinall tract in Sau^skrit with a iransJatji»ii into Ucn^aleo lia*; or 
late been publishevi by a Kiiidoo Theologian, Sivapranad Sarnia, or 
tlie subject <»!' modes of worship with or without images. Having 
found it to exliihit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat iliffen n 
from tliose whi« h are commonly entertained by Europeans, I hav€ 
prepared a ti*anslation of it into English with some explanatory noti' 
which I beg to submit to the English reader. 

Calcutta j IStk January, 1835. 



TRANSLATION’ OK A SANSKRIT TRAC’l 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.^ 


QnKRV. 

lu some Sastras many autii<>riiieK are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols , in others are passages dissuading from such worsliip. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove 
them ? 

{i^igned) RanuUian Sarma. 

Hkply. 

In answer to the subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras (the hiiagavala), by that great and 
worshipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a tliorough knowledge of all the 
Vedas, seems sufficient to remove tliese doubts entirely. It is as 
follow'b (according to the gloss of Sridhara) : “ Man shall worship me 

the Lord of the fJniverne by means (»f an image or any other fonn^ 
during the intervals of leisure from the performance of the ritual 
observances prescribed for the clas.s to which he belongs, until he 
becomes conscious that I dwell in all beings.” The urorshipful and 
revered Sridhara commenting upon this text, adds here “ This verse 
“ shews that worship by means of an idol or any other form is not 
** absolutely useless, and that as long as a man is subjected to worsliip 
“ by means of idols, he is also subjected to perforin the ritual 
** observances prescribed to his own class.” This passage limits the 
period of idol worship and explains what practices are its necessary 
accompaniments. 

Vyasa, then proceeds : — ** Further, man, by charity to the iieedy^ 
" by honour to others, by friendship, and by an equal regard to aU, 

* **T (the tract) was written in Sanskrit by Ranimokun Ruy under the >i^i)tc 
SDivnpniaad feUmiMa, and it waa translated into Kngliiili, with English uiiuoi attons, lij 
Ramnitdiim Roy under the name of * A Friend of the author.* ** The Life awi LcttrrJt of 
l*aju Rivnmehun Boy, by Miks Collet, |>. 71. 
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** fiball direct hie worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in 

all living creatures.”* 

Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the 
following verse, “ Animate objects are preferable to inanimate,” Ac . ; 
and ending with the following sentence, “He to whom these four 

duties are prescribed in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence 

and profess much respect to all creatures, according to the different 
“ degrees of their visible excellences.” He (Vyasa) then concludes : — 
Hffiufi shall respect them ” by observing that the all-powerful Lord is in 
“ the heart watching over the soul.” f Hence the author himself 
explains that the observance of “ an equal regard to all ” ereaturea 
directed in the above verse is in reference to their being equally 
related to the divine Spirit and not in reference to their qualities or 
identities. 

It follows therefore that passages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and passages dissuading from such worship, should be 
separately applied to those who entertain those different sentiments.]: 

^ Spiiitiui^ Devotion in of two kinds. The firat consists in meditatioa on the soul 
Iwiing of divine origin. A ooutinuanoe of such meditation is beljeved to have a tendency 
to lescue the soul from all human feelings and pawions, and thereby the soul is ultimately 
brought to ito original divine perfection fer surpara^ both human search and deaoription. 
This is state which is commonly called absorption. The devotees who adhere to this 
mode of devotion being supposed naturally incapable of committing any moral or social 
crime, are not subjected to the precepts or prohibitions found in the ^tras. 

T^ second kind of devotion oonsistB in believing that the Deity is possessed of all the 
attributes of perfection such as omnipresence, omnijMteiice, Ac., and that the individnal 
sentient soul is, in ita present state of material oonnection, separate from, and dependent 
on, the Deity. Besides, the practioe of charity, Ac., as mentioned in this text are enjoined 
on the performers of this mode of devption as their religions duties. TIub class of 
devotees enjoy, after death, eternal beatitude in the highest heaven, as existences separate 
iram the deity and from each other, while worshippers by means of forms, as the Vldanta 
alSima, enjoy only temper^ bliss- 

From what 1 have noticed aa lo the tw^ kinds of notions entertained respiting 
iq^tuol devotion, the reader will preceive the reason why a teacher of spiritum 
knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the firat person, in referenoe 
to the assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the tome dtscoune, he i^n 
treats of Ood in the third person, in reffsrence to the present separated and subordinate 
state of the soul. 

t “ Two birds, co-habitant and oo-essentia], reside unitedly in one tree uhieh is ths 
tody. One of them (ihe sod) consumes the variously tasted fniits of its actions ; but 
the other (Ood) wittout partaking of them, witnesses all events." Mundaikopanishadt 
dLAsSrd. 

**God as being reepLendent and moet proximate to all creaturou in styled the operator 
in the heart" Jrendolu (he second, Section the 2nd. 

{ Under the Christian dispensntion, worship through matter seems unauthorised ; 
John ch ; IV. v. 81 : '* The hour cometh when ye shall, neither in this nurantain, nor yet 
at Jermalem, worship the Father, Ac." 23 : ** But the hour oometh and now is, when the 
true wonhipi^ shall worship the Father in Spirit and in truth, " Ac.; althous^ in the 
Judaical religion such worsliip wuf snuctionHl, ns appears from the Books of Levitiens 
and others, and even from the above quotfd verses of the Oospel of John. 
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adveriisement. 

My obit»ct in publishing this tr«ret is to recoiunieml those to whom 
rl is ad iressed. to avoid using harsh or abusive : language . in their 
religious intercourse with Europeaa Missionaries, either respecting 
them or the objects of ' their worship^ however much this may be 
countrnsrtced by the example of soiiie of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T. 



HUMBLE SUQOESnOMa* 

TboM v^finnljbelim OB the authority of die VediB, diat”God 
ie OWE oidy without an equal, ** and that ‘‘He cannot be known eithet 
"diionj^ the medhun of language, thoujdit, or Tuicn: how can he be 
“known excq»t aa eziating, the origin and tupport of the itntoene?”— 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the Mowing precept, 
“ He who ia denioua of eternal hapinneeB ehould regard another as he 
“regards himself, and thehappinessandmiseiy of another as his own,” 
on^t to manifest the warmest affection towarde such of their own 
countrymen as main tai n the same huth and practice^ even althouj^i 
they bave not all studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a bdief in God only through aa acquaintance with their geneid design. 
Many among the ten daases of Sannyasis, and all the Mowers of 
Gum Nanak, of Dado, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, Ac., profess 
the religious sentiments aborementioned. It is our unquestionable 
duty invariably to treat them aa brethren. No doubt should be enter- 
tained of their foture salvation, merely because they receive instruc- 
tions, and practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For 
Tajnavalkya, with a reference to those who cannot smg the Hymns of 
the Vedas, has said, “ Ihe divine hymns Bik, Gotha, Panika, and 
/VUrtfM kJiia , should be sung ; because by their constant use man 
rntfatin. supreme beatitude.” “He who is skilled m playing on the 
lute (vina), who is intimately acquainted with the various tones and 
sud who IS able to beat time m music, will enter without 
difficulty upon the road of salvation.” Again the Siva Dharma as 
qmrted by Ba ghnnandana, says, “ He is reputed a Guru who according 
to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in Sanskrit whether pure 
or coTTupt, in the current language of the country, or by any other 
means.” 

Amongst foreigneis, those Europeans Who believe God to be m 
every sense owe, and worship Him aloke in ityirit, and who extend 
thirir benevolence to man as the highest lerrito to Ood,^ should be 
legaidedbyus with affectio n, on the grou of the object of their 

•Of thb twct, M of otber pseudoii3TiK)UP onesy Rammohun Roy was Ihc im/ 
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worship bein." the same as oars. We should feel no reluctance to 
co-operate with them in religious matters, merely because they consi- 
der Jesus Christ as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; 
for oneness in the object of worship and sameness of religious practice 
should produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
self, and conceiv^e him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, 
without forming any external image, meditate upon Rama and other 
supposed incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, tliosc amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towartis such as believe 
Rama, &c., to be incarnations of God, and form external images of 
them. -For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of 
foreigners are one and the same with those of the two simiUr sects 
among Hindoos, altliough they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen : since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defecUs. 



THE TRUST DEED OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ .• 


THIS IMDBHTUBJE made the eighth day of January in the 
Year of Christ one thousand ei^t hundred and thirty betwion 
Dwarkanauth Tagore of Jorasankoe in the town of Calcutta Zumeen* 
dor, Ealeenauth Rot of Burranugur in the Zillah of liavelly in tbt 
Suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
of Pattoriaghatta in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Rahchunder 
Biotabaoish of Simlah in Calcutta aforesaid Pundit and Raruohur 
Rot of ManicktuUah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar (>( the one part 
and Botkontonauth Ror of Burranugur in the Zillah of liavelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, KADAPERSAUn 
Rot of ManicktuUah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar and Rana- 
NAUTH Tagore of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid Banian (Truateaa 
named and appointed for the purposes hereinafter mentioned) of the 
other part witneaaeth that for and in consideration of the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful money of Bengal by the said Bykonto^ 
nauth Roy Radapersaud Roy andRamanauth Tagore to the said Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram 
Chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy in hand paid at and before 
the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt whereof they 
the said Dwarkanautb Tagore Kaleenauth Boy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do and each and every 
of them doth hereby acknowledge) and for settling and assuring the 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and premises hereinafter men- 
tioned to be hereby granted and released to for and ujon such uses 
trusts intents and' purposes as are hereafter expressed and declared of 
and concerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi- 
derations them hereunto especIaUy moving they the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy Have and each and every of them Hath 
granted bargained sold aliened released and confirmed and by these 

* This is a faithful raprint of the original It was also pnUiihed in the Tattwahodhim 
Pstrika, No. 90, for Magh, 1772 SiL ^longh not oompo^ bj Raja liaminbhuB Bsfi 
it was ^inspired*' by him.^ED. 
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praMattDo and each and every of them Doth grant baigain aeD «it^ 
releaaa and confirm nnto the aaid Boykontonaath Roy 
Boy and Ramansnth Tagore their heira and aaaigna SU that Wk ImiTt 
meaanage (hereafter to benaedaaaplaoefiorreligionairotBhipaaia 
hereinafter more fu]]^ exj^eaaed and deolared) Building or Tenement 
with the pieoe Or piuoal of Land or Oronnd ^rennto Mpngieg and 
on part whereof the aame ie ereoted and built by aetiiiialiiai 

fonrCottahaaad twoCihittaflkabethe aame alitdemore or laaemtuate 
lying and being in the Chitpme Road in Sootanoo^ in ilie Town of 
Oalcatta aforeaaid and batted and bounded aa foilowa (that ia to aay) 
on the north by the Kmae and Oronnd now or formerly 
to one Fooloorey Rattan on the aonth by the Hbaae and Groond for- 
merly belonging to one Bandaiatno Ear oinoe deeeaaed on the eaet by 
the Hboee and Qroond now* or formerly Mong in g to ona Fooloorey 
Rotten on the aonth by the Hbnae and Groond fonnedy lw>lmig ii ^ n> 
one Bamkriatno Ear amoe deeeaaed on the eaat by the 
Groond now or formerly belonging to one Radamoney Bhamonnoy end 

on the went by the oaid pnblio Road or Street commonly called Chi^Mie 

Road or howioevor otherwiao the said messiiage buildiqg land tend* 
ments and hereditament or aay ol them now are or is or heretolbie 
were or was situated tenanted called known described or distini^nidi* ■ 
ed and all other the m e s su siges lands tenements and hereditaments 
(if aay) which are or are eiq^reosed or intended to be described or 
compriaed in a certain bdentnre of bargain and sale hereinafter 
referred togethop with all and singiilar the out houses offices 
edifices boildings erections Compounds Tarda walls ditches hedges 
fences enclosures ways paths passages woods under-woods shrubs 
timber and other trees entrances easements lights priTileges profits 
benefits emoluments adTantages rights titlee members appendages 
and appurtenances whatsosTer to the aaid messuage building 
tenements hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel thereof 
bdonging or in any wise appertaining or with the same or any parlor 
parcel thereof now or at any time or times heretofore held used 
occupied possessed or enjoyed or accepted routed deemed taken or 
known as part parcel or member thereof or any part thereof (all 
which said mc|ssuage buildings land tenements hereditaments and 
premises are now in the actual possession of or legally nested in the 
said Boykontonauth Boy Badapersaud Boy and Bamanauth Tsgors hf 
Virtue of a bargain and sale to them thereof made by the said 
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Bmurkaiisvih Tagore Ealeenanih Boy Pjnueimnocoomar Tagore 
Ramohuoder Bidyabagiah and Bammohan Boy for Sicca Bupeea five 
Conaiderationbyaalndentare bearing date tbe day next before tba day 
of ihe date and executed previous to the sealing and delivery of these 
Preaenta for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the day 
next preceding the day of the date of the same Indenture and by force 
of the statute made for transferring uses into possession and the/ 
remainder and remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and other 
rents issues and profits thereof and aii the Estate Right Title interest 
trust use possession inheritance property profit benefit claim and demand 
whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Ealleenaiith Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyar 
bagish and Rammohun Roy respectively of into upon or out of the same 
or any part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evidences 
muniments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Ealleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagiah 
and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors administrators or represen- 
tatives or of any person or persons from whom he or they can or may 
procure the same without action or suit at Law or in Equity. To have 
and to hold the said Messuage Building land tenements heredita- 
ments and all and singular other the premises hereinbefore and in the 
said Indenture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their rights members and appurte- 
nances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada Persaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns but to the uses neverthe- 
less upon the trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinafter 
declairad and expressed of and concerning the same and to and for 
no other ends intents and purposes whatsoever (that is to say) TO 
the use of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such 
survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence that 
they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Ti|gore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such sui^ 
vivors or their or his assigns shall and do from time to time and at 
all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said messuage or 
•building land tenements hereditaments and premises with their 
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appurtenanoeB to be used occupied enjoyed applied and appropriated 
as and for a place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of 
people without distinction as shall behave and conduct themaelvea in 
an orderly sober religious and devout manner for the worship and 
adoimtion of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe but not under or by any 
other name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any 
particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and 
that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anytliing shall be admitted within the said 
messuages building land tenements hereditaments and premises and 
that no sacrifice offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever 
be permitted theroin and that no animal or living creature ahull 
within or on the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises be deprived of life either for religious purposes or for 
food and that no eating or drinking (except such as ah all be necessary 
by any accident for tlie preservation of life) feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein or thereon and that in conducting the said worship 
and adorajtion no object animate or inanimate that baa been or is or 
shall hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptu* 
ously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching praying or in the 
hymns or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said Messuage or Building and that no sermon preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such 
as have a tendency to the promotion of 4he contemplation of the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of charity morality 
piety benevolence virtue and the strengthening the bonds of union 
Between men of all religious persuasions and creeds and also that a 
person of Good repute and well-known for his knowledge piety 
morahty be employed by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor 
of them or the heirs of such survivor or their or his ass ign** as a 
resident Superintendent and for the purpose of superintending the 
worship so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed 
and that such worship be performed daily or at least as often as 
once in seven days Provided always and it is hereby declared 
and agreed by and between die parties to these presents that in case 
the several Trustees in and by these presents named and appointed or 
any of them or any other succeeding Trustees or Trustee of the said 
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tnigt estate Mid premieea for the time being to be nominateH or 
appointed as hereinafter is mentioned shall depart this life or be 
desirous to be discharged of or from the aforesaid Trusts or shall refuse 
or neglect or become incapable by or in any manner to act in the said 
trusts then and in such case and from time to time as often and as 
soon as any such event shall happen it shall be lawful for the said 
Dwarkananth Tagore KaUeenauth Hoy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram* 
chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohnn Roy during their joint lives or 
the survivors or survivor of them after the death of any or either of 
them jointly and in concurrence with the Trustees or Trustee for the 
time being and in case of and after the death of the survivor of them 
the said DwarkanauiTi Tagore KaUeenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Bamchunder Bidyauagish and Rammohun Roy then for the 
said Trustees or Trustee by any deed or writing under their or his 
hands and seals or hand and seal to be attested by two or more credible 
Witnesses to nominate substitute and appoint some other fit person 
or persons to supply the place of the Trustees or Trustee respectively 
BO dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting or becoming 
incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid and that immediately 
after any such appointment shall be made aU and every the messuagt 
or building land tenements and hereditaments premises which under 
and by virtue of these presents shaU be then vested in the Trustees 
or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting 
or becoming incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid shaU 
be conveyed transferred assigned and assured so and in such manner 
that the same shall and may be legaUy fully and absolutely vested in 
the Trustees or Trustee so to be appointed in their or his room or 
stead either solely and alone or jointly with the surviving continuing 
or acting Trustees or Trustee as the case may require and in his or 
their heirs or assigns to tlie uses upon the Tnists and to and for the 
several ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
concerning the same and that every such new Trustees or Trustee 
and may act and assist in the. management carrying on and 
execution of the Trusts to which they or he shall bo so appointed 
(although they or he shall not have been invested with the seisin of 
the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or place they or he shaU have 
succeeded) either jointly with the surviving contmuing or other 
acting Trustees or Trustee or solely as the case may require in such 
and the like manner and in all respects as if such new Trustees or 
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Trustee been originally appointed by these presents PrOTltfBd 
iMtly and it is hereby farther declared and agreed by and between the 
eaid Parties to these presents that no one or more of the said Tmetees 
•IiaII ))0 answerable or accountable for the other and others of them nor 
for the acts de&olts or omissions of the other or others of them any 
consent permission or privity byanyoreitherof them toanyaotdeedor 
thingtoorby the other or others of them done with an intent and for the 
purpose only of facilitating the Execution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding nor shall any new appointed Trustees or Trustee or 
their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts 
deeds neglects defaults or omissions of any Trustees or Trustee in or 
to whose place or places they or he shall or may succeed b^it such of 
them the said Trustees shall be answerable accountable and req>onBible 
for his own respective acts deeds neglects debults or omissions 
only and the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Ealleenauth Roy Prussuuno- 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagidi and Rammohun Boy do 
hereby for themselves severally and respectively and for their several 
and respective heirs executors administrators and representatives 
covenant grant declare and agree with and to the said Boykontonauth 
Boy Radapersaud Roy and Bamanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns 
in manner Following (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding 
any act deed matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Ealleenauth Roy Pmasannocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them 
had made done committed willingly or willingly omitted or suffered 
io the contraiy they the said Dwiukanauth Tagore Ealleenauth Boy 
Prossunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun 
Roy at the time of the sealing and delivery of these presents axe 
or one of them is lawfully rightfully and absolutely seised in their 
or his demesne as of Fee in their or his own right and to their or his 
own use of the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as of in 
and for a good sure perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance 
in fee simple in possession and in severalty without any Ckmdition 
Contingent Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use 
or uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever whidh can or 
may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber defeat prejudi* 
ciaUy affect or make void the same or defeat determine abridge or 
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vary iha uses or tmats hereby declared and expreaaed and also that 
thay the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy PraMnumoeooniar 
Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagiah and Rammohnn Roy (for and notwith- 
atanding any each act deed matter or thing as aforesaid^ or some of 
them now hare in themaelrea one of them hath in himself full power and 
Lawful and Abaolute Authority by theae preaenta to grant bargain 
sell release and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditament 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances and the possession reversion and 
inheritance thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonauth 
Boy Radapersaud Boy and Ramanauth Tagore and their heirs to the 
uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore expressed or declared of and concerning the same 
according to the True intent and meaning these presents and ftixthar 
that said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises with their rights members and appurtenances shall from 
time to time and at all times hereafter remain continue and be 


to the uae upon the Trusts and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared or expressed concerning the same and diall 
and lawfuUy may be peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed and 
applied and appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance 
<*1i^ifn demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar BidyabagsA 
and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their 
heirs representatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claiming or to claim or possessing any estate right tide trust or 
interest of in to or out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them and that free 
and clear an d clearly and absolutely acquitted exonerated and 
discharged or otherwise by the said Dwarkanauth Ta^re Kalleenauth 
B(^ Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammo- 
hun Roy or any or either of them their or any or either of ^ their 
Heirs executors administrators and representatives well and sufficientiy 
saved harmless and kept indemnified of from and against all and all 
manner of former and other gifts grants bargains Sales Leases 
Mortgages uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates dtles chargM 
and other incumbraces whatsoever had made done committed crewed 
suffered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Boy 
Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish end Rammohoun 
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Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their hoiis or 
representatives or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfully 
claiming or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law or in 
Equity from through under or in trust for them oi* any or either of 
them or with their or any or either of their consent privity Or 
procurement or acts means or defaults and moreover that the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagisti and Rammohun Roy or their heirs and 
representatives and all and eveiy otlier pmon or persons whomsovar 
now or hereafter lawfully equitably and rightlully claiming or 
poBsessmg any estate right title use trust or interest either at Law 
or in Equity of into upon or out of the said messuage land tenements 
hereditaments and premises mentioned or intended to be hereby 
granted and released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them shall and 
will from time to time and at all times hereafter at the reasonable 
request of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersand Roy and 
Eamanauth Tagore or the survurors or survivor of them or the heirs 
of the survivor of their or his assigns make do acknowledge suffer 
execute and perfect all and every such farther and other lawful and 
r^ oable acts things deeds conveyances and assurances in the Law 
whataoever for the further better more perfectly absolutely and 
aatisfactorily granting conveying releasing confirming and assuring 
the smd mess^e or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises mentioned to be hereby granted and released and every part 
and parcel thereof and ihe posaesaioh reversion and inheritance of 
the same with their and every of their appurtenances unto the said 
Boykontonauth Roy Radapeisaud Roy and Bamanauth Tagore or 
other the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for 
the uses upon the Troats and to and lor the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared and eipressed as by the said Tmatees and 
Trustee or his cr their council learned in the Law ahall be reasonably 
devised or advised and required so as such farther agau T^"^-** or 
assurances contain or imply in them no farther or other Warranty or 
Covenants on the part of the person or persons who shall be required to 
make or execute the same then for or against the acts deeds nmiyiini ift 
or defrults of him her or them or his her or their heirs executors 
adnuniatratorB and so that , he she or they be not compelled or com* 
pellable to go or travel from the usual place of his her or their 
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respective abode for making or executing the same In witneas 
whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto subscribed 
and set their hands and seals the day and Year Erst within written. 

Dwarkanautl) Roy Tagore. 
Callynauth Ro3^ 

Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 

Sri Ramchandra Vidyavagish 

{Signed in Bengali). 
Rammohun Roy. 

Boycontonauth Ro3\ 

Radapersaud Roy. 

Ramanauth Tagore. 

Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 
aforesaid in (he presence of 
J. fountain 
Atty. at Law. 

Ramgopaul Day 






AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH .♦ 


Mt dear Friend, 

In conformity with the wish, you have frequently expressed, that 
I should give you an outline of my life, I have now the pleasum to 
give you the following very brief sketch : — 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, from time 
immemorisd, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down 
to my fifth progenitor, who about one himdred and forty years ago 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandisement. 
His descendants ever since have followed his*example and, according 
to the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes rtsi?^ 
lo honour and sometimes falling ; sometimes rich and scxnetiiiiej 
poor ; sometimes excelling in success, sometimes miserable throiipiL 
disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, being of the saeeidotel 
order by profession as well as by birth, and of a family than which 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day uniformly adhered to a life of religious observances and devotion, 
pre&rring peace and tranquility of mind to the excitements of 
ambition, and aU the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

In comformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
of my father, 1 studied the Persian and Arabic languages, these being 
indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the 
Mahommedan princes ; and agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the theolo- 
gical works written in it, which contain the body of Hindoo literature, 
law and religion. _______________________ 

* Mibh Carpenter thus introduced this Aiitobiogfraphical Sketch into her book, *The 
Last Days in England of the Rajah Roiumohun Roy’ : — 

“ The XoUowing letter from Rammohun Roy himself first appeared in the ‘ Atheneum,' 
and in the * Literary Gazette;’ from one or other of which it was copied into varioua 
newspapers. It was written just before he went to France. It was probably designed 
for some distingr.iafaed person who had desired him to give an outline of his history ; 
and he adopted this fiom for the purpose. The letter may be considered as addressed 
to hie friend, Mr. Gordon, of Calcutta.” 

Miee Collet calk it “the spurious 'autobiographical letter’ published by Saudford 
Amot in the Athtnaum of October 5, ld3E.”>-^ED. 
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When about the age of sixteen, I compoeed a manuscript calling 
in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. 
This, togetlier with my known sentiments on that subject, having 
produced a coolness between me and my immediate kindred, 1 
proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, 
chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a 
feeling of great avei*sion to the establishment of the British power in 
India. When I ha(i reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, 
and restored me to his favour; after which I first saw and began to 
associate with Europeans, and soon after made myself tolerably 
acquainted with their laws and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their conduct, 
I gave up my prejudi(^e against them, and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead more sj^eedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants ; and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with the Brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my interference with their 
custom of burning widows, anti other pernicio us practices, revived and 
increased their animosity against me; and through their influence with 
my family, iriy father was again obliged to withdraw his countenance 
openly, though his limited pecimiary support was still continued to me. 

After my father’s death I oppo.sed the advocates of idolatry with 
still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing, now 
established in Imlia, I i)ublished various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages. This raised such a 
feeling against me, that I was at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to which they 
belong, I always feel grateful. 

The ground which I took in all my controversies was, not that of 
opposition to Brahinuiisnij but to a 'perversion of it ; and I endeavoured 
to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice 
of their ancestors, and the principles of the ancient bodks and autho- 
rities which they profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the 
violence of the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several 
highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and others, 
began to adopt the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain by personal 
observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, customs, 
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religion, and politiodl institutions. 1 letrainecl, uowerer, from cany- 
ing this intention into effect until the friends who coincided in 
my sentiments should be increased in number and strength. My 
expectations having been at length realised, in November, 1830, I 
embarked for England, as the discussion of the East India Company's 
charter was expected to come on, by which tlie treatment of the 
natives of Indih, and its future government, would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King in Council, against 
the abolition of the practice of burning widows, was to be heard 
before the Privy Council ; and his Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring before the authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the East India Company. 
accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831. 

T hoDC V 011 wiU excuse the brevity of this sketch, as 1 have no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 

1 remain, Ac., 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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INTRODUCnON* 


SmiAL of my friends having expressed a srish to he pomesied of 
oopies of my Translation of the Vedas, and ControveiBieB ifith those 
Biahnums who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for repnUi* 
cation snch of those tracts as I could find, either among my own 
papers or those of my friends who happened to have broui^t them 
frm India, and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

I foel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or properly 
s pealrin g ^ the spiritual parts of them) .uniformly dedare, that man ie 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (thouj^ admitted to be unknown)* to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his own notions : whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origm, 
and perverts the true course of the intellect to vain foncies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
tmman imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all resMrehes 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi* 
dually, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot foil, they affirm, to 
lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the universe. The same Vedas represent rites and external worship 
to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capacity; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, 
benevolence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Lmdon, My ^3, 1832. 

?. S.— la all the following TwiisliitioBs, except the Oena Upaniahad, the mode of 
dpeUing Sanakrit woida in Engliali, adopted by Dr. J. B. dilchriat, has been obeerved. 

<>Th» Inlndnction appears In the ‘ Translation of several principal BwAe, Panaafes, 
and Texts cf the V^s, and of some controversial works on Bralununical Tbeokigy’ 
which KeUBohun Boy puldished in London in 1832. — Kn. 
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TRE Select Committee of the House of Comxnoui;; which . wan 
appointed in February, 1831, and re-appointed in June to consider 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Raja Raminohun Roy 
to appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his 
evidence in the form of successive “ Communications to the Board of 
Control/* which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were 
published by him in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the 
praetieal operalion of the Judicial and Eevenne Systems of India, etc. 
We have omitted the map which the author annexed, to this 
volume. — E d. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


India, anciently called the ** Bharata Varaha '** after the ol 
a monarch caBed ** Bharata ’'f is bounded on its south the sea ; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges oi mountaina 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan ; on the north by a lof^ and 
extensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet ; on the 
west pardy by ranges oi mountains, separating India from the aneiept 
Persia, and extending towards the Western Sea, above the month ol 
the Indus, and pardy by this soa itself. It lies between the 8th and 
35th degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of 
east longitude.^ 

v Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
individual princes, who, though polidcally independent and 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and 
commonly observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in the 
Sanskrit language, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land 

* ** Varaha impUea a large tact of oontmeat, cut off from other oonntriea hgr natuial 
UoundaiieB, such as oceans, monntuns, or extensive deserts. 

t “ Bharata ” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung firom 
TndurVan»a ” or the lunar race. 

t The boundary mountaine ara iuterrupted on the east between 9(f and 91** E. and 
lat. 26° and 27° N. Hence the ooontriee to the eaat of the Brahmaputra, aa Assam, Ava, 
Siam, &c., as far as 102° E. long, aa bj some anthon oonuderd as part of India, ihoof^ 
bwc’QC^ *tB natural limits ; and by European writera usually called ** India beyond the 
Ghmges.” There, rdics of Sanskrit literature^ and remains of Hindu temples aa still 
found. Other ancient writers, however, considered these countries as attached to China, 
the inhabitants having greater oselnhlanoe to the Chinese in featuos. 

The western boundary mountains aa in like manner broken at Umg. Eaat, and at 
laL 34° North. Consequently the oountries beyond that natural limit, such as Cabal 
and Candahar, aa supposed by some to be included in India, and by oihea in Psnia. 
But many Hindu antiquities still exist thea to oonoborate the former notion. — ^Not only 
the northern boundary mountains of India, but abo those mountains whidi fbnn the 
mslnm and western limits of it, aa by the ancient writea on India, termed HimalafO, 
and conaidead branohes of that great chain. ” In the north dioction is ritnated the 
prinee of mountains* the * immortal Himalaya ’ which i mm s w ing both in the eaatem nnd 
n iB iffii Moe, stw^ on earth aa a standard of meaana (or liiie of demaaatkmJT. 
— Kslidaaa. 
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are separated from each other by rivers, or hiils, or sometimes by 
imaginaiy lines of demvcation. 

The part styled “the civilized/’ in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.* 

The first is called “the civilized and sacred land;”! which, 
extending trom the banks of the Indus at t34° north and 72^25 east, 
in a south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26®30 north and 87®30 east, lies between this line and 
the northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22® north 
and 7S® east, to 25® north and 87® 30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, 
Benares, the Provinces of AUahabad, and of Malwa, along the north 
side of the Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India- The 
second division is named merely “ the civilized land, “ and is situated 
between the eastern and western coasts, terminating towards the east 
at the mouth of the Ganges, about 22® north, and 87®30 east, and 
on the west towards the mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22® north, 
and 72® 30. east, comprehending the large province of Oujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the limits of the civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bharata Varriia, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by MUehehhas, or barbarians, and were therefore called 
barbarous countries, i 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 

* Mann, the most ancient authority, thus defines their limits. “ The lands lying an 
Ear as the eastern and as Ear as the western ooeans, and between the mountains jnst meiK 
tinned (Himalaya and Vindhya) axe known to the wise by the name of “Aryavorta" or the 
lifiid inhabited by leepectable people.’* Oh. II., v. 22. 

In his translatian of this passage. 8ir William JonM^ by omitting to refer to the 
oommentary, which anbstitntee the copulative Sanskrit particle ” Oha ” for “ Ma,” has thna 
translhted this passage : “ As &r as the eastern and as &r as the western oceans, between 
the two mountains juat mentioned, lies the tract which the wise have named Aryavarta.'* 
This rendered the description obscure, if not wholly unintelligible ; since the countries lying 
between these two ranges of mountsinH. are scarcely situated between the eastern and 
western seas. 

t Because this division includes within it the tract which is called the Sacred Land, 
ritnsted to the north of Delhi, thus described by Manu : *' Between the two divine rivets 
Sanwwiti and Drishadwati, lies the tract of land which the aagea have named 
Bkahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods.*' 

$ A eoimtij, where the distinction of four clsmce (Biabman, Kshatiiya, Vaishpib 
tad Win) ia not cheervad, is known ae 'MlsehcAha D m* cr ’*bsrbatDaBOOQnto7,*’as 
uqelad bj Raghunsndaiia. 
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of hnmerous princes hostile towards each other * and owing lo tbe 
succesaiTe introduction of a vast number of cahtes and sects, destroy-’ - 
mg every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speakings such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was 
at different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated lor power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dyiiasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and A^han), 
tDl 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hindustan. HiS offi^ring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire t for nearly 
two centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), under a 
variety of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their 
dynasty, rather than on sound policy and military valor. Not 
only their crowns, but their lives also, depended on the good 
will of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of the 
sovereign power, and each sought his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, all the southern and easteni, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fiillen into the poeh 
session of the En^iah. The army they employed chiefly coiiBisted 
of the natives of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in &ct transferred 
to British possession from the rule of a number of the rebellious 
nobility. While the greatest part of the nort hern provinces beyond 

* Compire the feeble state of Persia wlieii ruled bv several independent prinoaa 
with the fhnnidable power die enjoyed when ooneolidated under the empire of the Su/ls. 

Diieot jfDur attention to a stiU nearer country, I inenn Enffhmd : and oompeie tin 
OQnsequenoee fonperly arising from her divided resouiees, with her present state ol 
elevation under the subeisting union. 

. t B may be considered as oonsistiiig of the following twenty proWnoes : Oelhi^JLdion^ 
Cnhmem, Cabul, Candahar,- Ajmere, Multan, Gnjrat, Agra, Oudh, AUahahad^ Mart 
Bengd, (^issa, Mnlwah, Khaodesh, Berai*, .^uriingabod. (lolcondn, Bejapoor. 
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the rieer Satlej has fallen into the hands of Bunjeet Sinffh, tne chief 
of a tribe commonly called Sikhi. 

Ahbar the Second, present heir and representative of the imperial 
hmiae ^ Timor, enjoys only the empty title of “ King of Delhi,’* 
without either royal prerogative or power. 

Ronjeet Sin^, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
l^ahore, Moltan, Cashmei'e, and Eastern Cabal), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
Ubeial principles ; judicions in the discharge of public duties, and 
alhfale in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional govem- 
meut being entirely foreign to his mind, he has necessarily followed 
the same system of arbitrary role which has been for ages prevailing 
in the countiy. The government he has established, although it be 
purely military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regaid to the circumstances under which a body of respect- 
able Englisli merchants (commonly known by the name of the 
Honourable East India Oompany) first obtained their Charter of 
Privileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to cany on 
trade with the East Indies ; and with reiqpect to the particulars of 
their success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), 
and from several of his successors permission to establish commercial 
Isctories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privi- 
leges in that coimtry ; with relation further to their conquests, which 
commencing about the middle of the 18th century have extended 
over the greater part of India,— conquests principally owing to the 
dissensions and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and 
duels, as well as to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modem 
improvements in the art of war, combined with the powerful assistance 
afforded to the Company by the naval and military forces of the 
crown of England,— I refer the reader to the modem histories of 
India,* such particulars and details being quite foreign to the object 
which I have for the present in view. 

The government of England, in the meanume, received frequent 
intimations of the questionable character of the means by which their 
acquisitions had heea obtained and conqnesta achieved, and of the 

*BnNe*g Aniiak; Andenon’s Hwlory of Commeroe in MePheraon’s Annsls; 8ir 
Thonmi Boo’s Jovnsl and Letteni ; Rajnal's East and West Indieo ; Onne’s ffiWiriBsl 
hagmonSi, and on tha Goremmpnt and paoplaoC Hindoalaii ; Dow’s Histoiy; tUoalm’s 
Skekh of ^ polities) Hiatory of India; Ditto, Cential India; and Mfll'n Hmtoiyof 
Rritiah India. 
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abuM ol powar committed by die (Company’s Bervants,* who were 
out to India from time to time to role the territory thus acQ|oirod i 
and the impresBum in conseq^uence wbb that the immense, or rather 
incalculable, distance, between India and England, impeding inter- 
course between the natives of the two countries, and the absence 
of efficient local check on the exercise of power by the Company's 
executive officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential 
employers in England, might lead many of them to neglect or violate 
their duties and bring reproach on the national character. Under 
these apprehensions tbe British Parliament in 1773, by 13th Geo. 
Ill, commonly called the Regulating Act, declared that all territdrial 
acquisitions by conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all 
correspondence connected with their civil or military government 
should be sub* \itted to the consideration of the Ministers ; and 
subsequently in 1784, (by act 24th Geo. III. cap. 25) a Board of 
Commission irs was established by tbe crown as a control over the 
East India Company and the executive officers in India. The Board 
corsists of a president, who usually has a seat in the British cabinet, 
and of several members, honorary and otherwise, with a secretary and 
other requisite subordinate officers. This institution has answered 
the purpose as far regards subjects of a general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the 
executive officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed 
nature— European and Asiatic, The established usages of the country 
were for the most part adopted as the model of their conduct, in the 
discharge of political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modiflca- 
tion at the discretion of the local authority. In addition to the 
exercise of the sovereign power, power declared through policy to 
have been vested in them by the throne of Delhi, they continued to 
act in their commercial capacity with greater success than previous 
to their sovereignty.! In consideration of the extensive territories 
acquired by the Company in different parts of India, they deemed it 
advisable to establish three governments at the three presidencies of 

* They were generally relationB and friends of the leading memhen of the oompany, 
twenty-four In number, called the '* Directors,*' first elected in 1709, and inTeated by tha 
general body of the company with tlm power of managing their territorial poeseeaiona in 
India, as weU ae their commerce in the East and West. 

t The monopoly of aalt has proved an immense sonioe of revenue to them. Beeidse 
the factories of opium, silk, cloth, Ac., have been eatahliahed in many places favouiahlf 
fiitnated lor oonuMioe. 
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BMgal, Madras and Bombay ; the two latter beings aince, 1773, 
anbordinate to the first in matters of a political nature. 

The Marquis of Oornwallis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of govemment in Bengal in 1786.^ He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material 
changes in every department, particularly in the revenue and 
judicial systems. These changes approximating to the institutions 
existing in England, are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly 
reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body of this treatise gives a particular account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive though 
partial, practical obser/ation in regard to some of them, I felt 
impressed with the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously 
encouraged and knowledge widely diffused ; that mechanics were 
almost in a state of perfection, and politics in daily progress ; that 
moral duties were, on the whole, observed with exemplary propriety 
notwithstanding the temptations incident to a state of high and luku- 
rious refinement ; and that religion was spreading, even amid scepti- 
msm and false philosophy. 

I was in consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit the Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeeded in 
surmounting the obstacles to my purpose, principally of a domestic 
nature ; and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 
1830, 1 arrived in England on the 8th of April following. The 
particulars of my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal which 
I intend to pubUsh ; together with whatever has appeared to me most 
worthy of remark and record in regard to the intelligence, riches and 
p(iwer, manners, customs, and especially the female virtue and 
•excellence existing in this country. 

^BiUoe the forauitian o! the Board d Couiaknaum for the affiun of India, the 
•Cheim hM anraiaed the riaht of odactioa in maud to 4)ie QovmooOenenI to be 
iMannatad bj the Company. 
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The question of the renewal of the Honorable East India Company’s 
CAiarter* being then under the consideration of the Oovemmeni, and 
various indi\idualB connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 
of that country, to deliver my evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

' Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence* 
taken before the Select Committee of tlie House of Commons, I 
deem it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of 
prefixing these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with 
notes and replies to remarks made thereon, b^^ persons whose opinions 
are deserving of notice. 

•The Company’s Charier was last renewed by the Crown in 1813^ with certain: 
mn<«l8rf.ai.inin«, |or s period of twenty yean, and consequently expires in 183A union 
previontiy renewed. 







